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Railroads steam ahead as carloadings rise and eastern fare cuts build passenger traffic. 














CUT:IZ50 
PER YEAR! 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co. Doubles Output . . . Cuts 
Operating Costs in Half! Find Out How You Can Save 
Money by Modernizing with the Allis-Chalmers 


System ... with the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


If you had to improve your product to 
meet changing demands... if you had 
to cut operating costs to show a profit 


... what would you do? 


That’s what John F. Koenig, presi- 
dent of the Koenig Coal & Supply Co., 
Detroit, was up against early in 1937. 
Production was dropping off. Four or 
five men had to be stationed at the 
crushers to work the large boulders 
around so that the feed could be in- 
creased. It looked as if a big invest- 
ment in new equipment was needed. 
Then Mr. Koenig called in the Allis- 
Chalmers engineers! 


These engineers licked the problem! 
They stepped up the plant capacity to 
244.6 tons per hour. . . nearly double 
the former output for the 1200 annual 
hours of operation. They cut the cost 
of gravel from 12 cents to 6 cents per 


PRODUCTS ERGINEERES TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission. Equipment * 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors 
+ Engines trifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery * Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


and Condensers + Cen 


ton... a total saving of 
$17,500 for the year 1938! 


And that saving was effect- 
ed ... not with new equip- 
ment that would have meant 
thousands of dollars to Allis- 
Chalmers but largely through 
modernizing the existing machines! 
The crushers were set closer, speeded 
up, and the throw increased. The old 
rotary screen was replaced with a Low 
Head Vibrating Screen to insure lower 
carryover to the crushers. 


Modernize with Allis-Chalmers! 
No wonder they recently bought an 
Allis-Chalmers tractor and scraper! 
They wanted the great engineering ... 
the full measure construction that goes 
into all Allis-Chalmers equipment! 


Now you probably aren’t in the crush- 


ing business . . . never turned out a 


; 


| THE ONLY PIECE OF NEW EQUIP. 

} ment the Koenig Coal & Supply Co. need 
ed to cut the cost of gravel in half was th 

) Allis-Chalmers Low-Head Screen .. 

' fastest selling screen on the market toda; 
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pound of gravel. But you... like ex 
utives and plant managers all over th 
world ... probably have a problem tha 
calls for Allis-Chalmers’ specialized en- 
gineering service. 


Find out how you can put Allis 
Chalmers 90 years of engineering supe 


riority to work for you! Let a trained} J 


engineer in the district office near you 


show you how you can cut operating} | 


costs ... keep production rolling 


with the equipment that pays for itsel! 


©) ALus-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEE-WISCONSY 


: 
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WORKING NIGHT AND DAY... 


__> 
' 


Ne 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT! No wonder Carrier's 31- 


acre plant is forced to run at top capacity to fill the orders for 
1939 Carrier Room Air Conditioners! Inside and out, this air 
conditioner is new, entirely new. It's the air conditioner made 
possible by 37 years of experience, devoted exclusively to air 
conditioning. And furthermore, it’s the air conditioner that em- 


bodies the engineering genius responsible for ‘indoor weather” 


in 100,000 places, throughout 


NEW EFFICIENCY... for example, 
the 1939 Carrier Room Air 
Conditioners bring you even 
greater cooling capacity. In- 
creased dehumidification to 
wring the last drop of uncom- 
fortable humidity from the air. 
Perfected filtering, to clean al] 
the air al] the time—to remove 
dust and aggravating pollen. 
New controls, such as the 
“smoke exhaust” to remove 
smoke and stale air in a jiffy. 


NEW BEAUTY .. . Lurelle Guild 
styled the new 1939 Carrier 
Room Air Conditioners, made 
them attractive additions to 
the smartest room settings. 


Visit the Carrier igloe of Tomorrow 
ot the New York World's Foir 


99 countries of the world! 


NEW ECONOMY ... in fact, Car- 
rier's exclusive development 
of “‘sub-cooling’’ and zoned 
temperature control enables 
you to live in true, air condi- 
tioned comfort all day, for the 
cost of a cooling drink! And 
there are two sizes of Carrier 
Room Air Conditioners — to 
meet every requirement! 


or) 


NEW LOW PRICE . . . the lowest 
in Carrier history. And what's 
more, a small down payment 
places either model of the 
Carrier Room Air Conditioner 
in your home or office. See 
your local Carrier dealer to- 
day—or mail the coupon now! 


= 


Carrier Corporat 

Weather Makers t 
In Canada, Box 1050, Stati 

Yes! Tell me all about the new 1939 Carrier 
Room Air Conditioner for home office 
Name 
Address 


City State 
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Things are not 30 red for the railro 
and the engine ripping through ft 
week's Business WEEK cover suqge 
better things in 1929 For one thi 
operating ¢ rpenses are going down. I 
another. the railroads are really diga 

m and fighting for passenger tra fhe ] 
traditionally reserved eastern roads 
weel sliced passenger fares and later 
n the month the Pe nnsylvania and t 
Veu York ( entra are coming ait 


with further lures to get passengers ¢ 





ot the buses by running a coach d 

ure trains trom Ne u } orl to ¢ hica 

7/ big money in the railroad busine 
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mgs are up this year too ind fhe o 
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The immediate objective of HEWITT Transmission Belt is lower operat- might n break even. 1 

page 


ing costs for your industry. That means more room for profit. HEWITT's 


Addenda 


longer life, which comes from extreme flexibility, elimination of ply- 7 
rs BEEN TWO YEARS now since the first 














separation, and other exclusive construction features, all are directed shot was fired in the Japanese-Chines 
at the idea of bringing down your operating costs. Companies which —— — cages controls * are 
stick to the extra sturdiness and added stamina of HEWITT Transmis- + arco vl a ‘seal Ee ao} 
sion Belts year in and year out actually save in dollars and cents. yea and a ao — 
she is going Oo ge I mage <2 
Schenley starts to cut _ Nationa 
Within the HEWITT line, you'll find transmission HEWITT Distillers’ domination of the bottled-in 


belts which lead directly to lower operot } . , 
fe COT NO oe ca anne Sincere ns TRANSMISSION BATS T°] bond whisky fieki—page 18... Th 


mee, tm rane bm vem - I RE LP MONARCH SENECA + 
pap wd oh mg you Me ceel-culting Tes business angles of the new WPA—page 


of HEWITT Transmission Belt. He's listed in the SAGAMORE MOHAWK 
T PR FIT classified telephone directories of industriol SATURN DOGWOOD 14 \ report on a new method of 


centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting LIGHTNING SPEED rating emplovees for their positions an¢ 











merit pages 32 and 33 
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] 85 9 For 80 years, HEWITT Brands have been recognized as outstanding ] 93 9 
examples of advanced research and exceptional craftsmanship. 
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Studebaker sales 


go UPand 





UP! 


| First 5 months this year show bigger volume 


than first 10 months last year! 





2% times greater than first 5 months of 1938! 





F course, public demand for the 

new low priced Studebaker Cham- 
pion is somewhat accountable for Stu- 
debaker’s tremendous strides in the first 
5 months of this year. 

It would be only natural that the 
Champion, a genuine Studebaker sell- 
ing as low as $660 delivered at the 
factory, would substantially increase 
Studebaker's business. 

But don’t forget that the Champion's 
team mates, the President and Com- 
mander, are selling in remarkable vol- 
ume this year, too. 


The fact is, that on all models, the 


Studebaker factory has been working at 
full capacity, month after month. 


At prices that command investiga- 
tion, Studebaker is offering more trans- 
portation value this year than any other 
automobile factory in America. 


This value is evident rot only in 
advanced engineering features, but in 
superior operating economy and en- 
during craftsmanship. 


Keep your eyes on Studebaker. This 
“Great Independent” of the motor car 
industry is setting a pace that’s making 
business history for 1939. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer... Founded 1852 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 











SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
World's Richest Market ets 


AIT 
Example No. 7 
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sales wanaeer 


"WeDo to 
From JRB 


> Thereare Marine Midland Banks 
in thirty-five New York State cities 
and towns. The fact that these 
banks must keep in close touch 
with the business in their commu- 
nities may be of value to you. We 
invite your further inquiry. 


The 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company 

of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
e 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Sales Strut 

Denver Dry Goons Co. knew that young 
men don’t go to style shows, but the store 
got them by running a smoker for high 
school and college students, and using 
school athletes as models 

The Sanforizing division of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. celebrated the first anniver- 
sary of its successful shirt campaign by 
having Postal Telegraph deliver birthday 
cakes, each with a single candle and a 
holder, to 619 leaders in the textile and 
retail trade. 

Myers’ department store, Springfield, 
Ill., wooed customers for a sale of men’s 
suits by sending telegrams to 500 pros- 
pects on its salesmen’s lists—and one 
fourth of the prospects flocked to the sale 


What’s New? 

ROASTED CHICKENS, broiled filet mignons, 
concentrated soups, and other foods are 
quick-frozen and distributed by Harvey’s 
Frozen Foods, Burlingame, Calif. 
After being cooked, the foods are cooled 
to room temperature, packaged in wax 
cartons, refrigerated at 20 degrees below 
zero for an hour or two, depending on the 
kind of food, then put in cold storage 


Busy Reader 

“Lookine Up Wit Aviation,” a booklet 
published by National Credit Office, Inc., 
2 Park Ave., N. Y., is a short survey of 
the manufacturers 
and air transport in the U.S. “Facts 
and Figures About Atlanta” is a 40-page 
hand-booklet published by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and distributed 
free; it deals with population, transporta- 
tion, industry, retail and wholesale trade, 
finances, convention facilities, ete... . 
Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., maker of the 
Protectograph and of safety check-paper, 
celebrated its 40th anniversary the week 
of June 12 to 17 by issuing a handsome, 
illustrated, ring-bound brochure relating 


finances of aircraft 


| its history and explaining its processes. 


Our Times 

By MEANS OF THE “Vitalized Air-Condi- 
tioning” system of B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Boston, the air in railroad cars can not 


| only be made comfortable but can be 





passed through ultra-violet light rays to 
make it more healthful, can be given the 
exhilarating ozone of mountain air, and 
can be delicately sprayed with water to 
remove dust and bacteria, or to add the 
salty whiff of the seashore. 

Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of foods for beasts and birds, has 
fortified its dog food with Advita, a new 
ingredient containing vitamins. 

Getting a morning crowd to a movie 
theater is quite a problem . . . The Ori- 
ental, a large picture house in Chicago 


also stage show, 


that 
solved the problem by inviting the pul 


presents a 


to come in at 9 a.m. to see the rehea: 

after it’s over, the movie comes on 

Freeport Sulphur Co., which produ 
one-third of the American sulphur o 
put, has placed Pres. Alan Valentine 
the University of Rochester on its dir 
torate because of “an enlarging respon 
bility to the American people.” 


Awful Lawful 


Dat NKENNESS THAT CAUSES DEATH IS flo 
accident, and therefore it isn’t a basis { 
double indemnity under policies that p: 
double in cases of accidental death, a 
cording to a decision by the Appellat 
Division of the New York 


Court, in a suit against the Equitab 


Supren 


Life Assurance Society. 

There’s a difference between saturat 
steam and superheated steam, says t! 
U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Ay 
peals, in the case of Elmer M. Davis « 
Chicago, who applied for a patent f. 
deodorizing cream ... The court sus 
the Patent Office, which had a 
lowed four of Mr. Davis’ claims, based o 


tained 


the treatment of cream with superheat: 
steam, but had rejected four others, bas« 
on treatment with saturated steam. 


Adhibitions 


Moxie Co., Boston soft drink manufa: 
turer, has gained miles of publicity by 
issuing stickers marked, “Drive Safely 
Drink Moxie,” for auto 
shields or back and offering 
weekly prizes of $25, $15, and $10 to mo 


torists who display these shields and who 


use on wind 


windows, 


drive with noticeable care. 

John Wanamaker, New York depart 
ment store, advertised for “a personable 
female of 23-33 years,” equipped with 
plenty of local knowledge, to run th 
store’s information booth for out-of-town 
people from July 1 to Sept. 30, and re 
ceive the title of “Susy Cue” 
after a local 
Cue) and a salary of $50 a week . . 
After the ad there was a contest, and 
Miss Mary Stuart, 27, a stage and radio 
actress, won out 


(named 


entertainment magazine, 


Food Farrago 

Soko. Branp Propwcts, N. Y., is begin- 
ning to market its Polish-style ham, said 
to be the only such ham that’s Americar 
made. 

Smith Bros.—not the cough-drop man 
ufacturers, but the operators of Fish 
Shanty Restaurant, in Port Washington, 
Wis.—are selling their canned fish and 
canned fish products by mail now, and 
have published a “long-distance menu.” 

Schaefer Brewing Co., Brooklyn, has is- 
sued a booklet showing how to use beer in 
cooking 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 








wASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
Having succeeded in his Sheri- 
dan’s ride on the monetary bill, 
turning a rout last week on the 
devaluation issue and on foreign 
silver buying into a smashing though 
narrow Administration victory (43- 
20), President Roosevelt is now 
settling down for a longer and 
harder pull to win the kind of Neu- 
trality Law he wants from a Senate 
and House both anxious to ban 
arms shipments to belligerents and 
substitute specific requirements for 
the discretionary powers which he 
insists on. 
Silverites’ Price: 10% Boost 
Hicner prices for domestic silver—71.l¢ 
as against the 64.64¢ Treasury price 
which has prevailed for the past few 
years and the 77.57¢ price which the Sen- 
ate voted a week ago—won for the Presi- 
dent in a Senate where no one of his 
proposals could have won alone on its 
own political appeal. Clear indications 
were that if the issues had been separated 
the Senate would voted over- 
whelmingly against more buying of for- 


have 


eign silver, and by a fair majority against 
extending his power to devalue the dollar 
from 59.06 to 50¢. 


Senators Still Independent 


EveN AS THINGS WERE, 19 Democratic 
Senators voted against the President, 
including many who come up for re-elec- 
tion next year, and at least one, Ashurst, 
who has never voted against the Presi- 
dent before and who actually led the fight 
for the bill to pack the Supreme Court. 
Such defections as that of Ashurst and 
Johnson of Colorado, who had voted with 
the President when the bill first 
before the Senate, spell continued trouble 
for the New Deal next year, promising 
more and more independence on the part 
of Congress as the number of Senators 
who will no longer follow the President 
without regard for the issue increases. 


was 


Not of Great Consequence 
Since THE Presipent isn’t likely to use 
his devaluation powers, no one expects 
the approval of the monetary bill to 
make much difference, except that the 
domestic silver-mine owners will have 
their subsidy increase. Continued pur- 
chasing of foreign silver means that trade 
with Mexico and other silver-producing 
countries will not be hurt as it would 
have been had the buying stopped. 
Congress’ power to “extend” a law 
which had already lapsed may be ques- 
tioned in the courts, although the At- 
torney-General is convinced that the 
weight of precedent is against any suc- 


cessful challenge. Sen. Adams, opponent 
of devaluation, claims that, if the new 
devaluation power is ever used, depos 
tors could sue banks for the pre-devalu- 
ation value—59.06¢, and get the ques- 
tion into court that w ay. 


Neutrality Will Be Tougher 

CHIEF SIGNIFICANCE of the whole fight is 
that Roosevelt's 
by two extraordinary votes in the Sen 
ate, and that he was able to force Capitol 


Hill to do his bidding. 


power was challenged 





Keeping Busy 





Harris @ Ewing 


Walter G. Campbell, veteran chief 
of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion (above), isn’t going to sulk over 


the six-month postponement of the 
vital provisions of his new Food and 
Drug Law. He intends to use the 
time to promulgate as many food 
standards as possible before they 
become effective. Final action by 
Sec. Wallace on the first standards 
proposed are due soon—covering 
canned tomatoes, tomato juice, to- 
mato catsup, and egg products. In 
addition to carrying on this project, 
F&DA may have trouble with the 
first big action it has taken under 
the new law. Recently it seized 
three shades of Guerlain lipsticks, 
charged they contained cadmium 
and selenium. Last 
kicked back in newspaper 
quoted a tozicologist’s report that 
the small amounts of cadmium and 
selenium in the lipsticks were harm- 
This week Guerlain still 
“considering” whether to protest the 
seizure. 


week Guerlain 
ads, 


less. was 


On neutrality, the fight will be much 
harder. In this case obviously the ma 
jority of both houses is against him. It 
will take some pulling and hauling to get 
the sort of law he wants, even though 
he can and will make use of the powe 

ful argument that his opponents on Cap 
itol Hill are plaving into the hands of 
Hitler and Mussolini by failing to uphold 
the of Great Britain France 


—presumably the only which 


arms and 
nations 
could get shipments of our munitions in 


war time 


Expand Food Stamp Plan 
By provipinc $135,000,000 for purchase 
and distribution of surplus agricultural 
commodities, Congress has assured con 
tinuation for at least a year of the orang: 
blue stamp plan of surplus distribution 
now being tried out by the Federal Sur 
plus Commodities Corp. in Rochester, 
Dayton, and Seattle (BW May2?'39, 
p15). This will be ample for the coming 
year as the plan is being expanded slowly 
and cautiously 

If later reports from stamp plan cities 
bear out preliminary reports of success, 
FSCC will recommend to ¢ 
year 


next 


ongress 
a considerably expanded program, 
though not nearly so ambitious as at first 
indicated 

As a matter of fact 
tent if ultimately 
give it $250,000,000 for stamp-plan dis 
tribution. This will give fairly complete 
coverage of cities Experience Is showing 


es C will be con 


‘ 


Congress agrees to 


the impracticability of applying the plan 


to rural areas and sparsely settled 


regions. 


Explaining Carmody 


Joun CarMopy's APPOINTMENT as head 
of the Federal Works Agency was a bit 
ter pill for Sec. Ickes, but it was abetted 
by Sec. Wallace. “Honest Harold,” who 
had doubled as Se retary of the Interior 
Public Works 
1933, vearned to continue in a dual role, 
but the President, irritated by Ickes’ per- 
sistent lobbying for public 
works, slapped him down. Carmody, who 
used to be boss of the Rural Electrifica 
tion Administration, was kicked upstairs 
into the works job partly as a result of 
differences with Wallace over REA poli 
cies when that organization was recently 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


and Administrator since 


subsidized 


Injured Feelings 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION is break- 
ing down under Roosevelt’s efforts to 
placate offended officials who refuse to 
be cut off from direct contact with the 
White House. Rather than risk the res- 
ignation of Fechner, Civilian Conserva- 











$559 ANNUAL SAVING 
IN FIRST TWO YEARS 
OF MODERN HEATING 


Prudden Building Uses Webster 
Electric Hylo System to Effect 
Substantial Reduction 





TENANT COMFORT IS ASSURED 


Delivery of Heat to Radiators 
Is Varied in Accordance with 
Changes in the Weather 
Lansing, Mich.—The cost of heating the 


office area of the 10-story Prudden Build- 
ing was reduced an 


average of $659.17 a 
ang uring the first 
wo years with a 
Webster Hylo Sys- 
tem. 


Prior to moderni- 

zation, Webster En- 
ineers surveyed the 

nstallation and es- 
timated that the 
Webster Hylo Sys- 
tem would save 
about $700 a year 
over a period of 
years, 

The first year sav- 
ings as measured 
under the contract 
were below the es- 
timate, ap 
$543.69. The second year with greater ex- 

rience in operation the savings increased 

$774.65, although the winter was slightly 
less severe. Savings were verified by mu- 
nicipal steam meter readings. 

In addition to the substantial saving, the 
Hylo ——— has eliminated the necessity 
for awkward manual adjustments of the 
main control valve. A simple dial setting 
is made daily for outdoor temperature. 
The Hylo System automatically conforms 
delivery of steam to this setting, and op- 
erating with the orifices provides uniform 
heat in all offices. 

nn ag added comfort, William J. 
Roach, Building Manager, says: 

“In modernizing our heating system in 
the Prudden Building, we were princi- 
yy concerned in securing greater heat- 

ng comfort for our tenants. The results 
have exceeded our ee. Every 
office in the building heats evenly and 
rapidly regardless of outside temperature. 
Our new system works perfectly without 
servicing or adjustments and is highly 
satisfactory.” 

The Webster Hylo System was installed 
by Foster J. Whitmeyer, Lansing heating 
contractor. There is a total of 5,300 sq. 
ft. of installed direct radiation. 





Prudden Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 


These before-and-after facts point the 
iy to maximum comfort and economy 
in heating new buildings and modern- 
ization work. Consult your architect, 
engineer, heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heatin: 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities—Est. 1 







See Webster System Radiation in 
House No. 18... Town of Tomor- 


row, New York World's Fair 1939. less 


| tion Corps head, and other officials who 
| lost caste by reorganization, Roosevelt 
| is assuring them that they have not been 
| ostracized and that, as in the past, they 
can bring to him such matters as they 
think should have his close personal at- 
tention. 

This has riled the heads of the new 
administration groupings, who claim that 
the object of reorganization was to in- 
crease efficiency by making fewer men— 
responsible 


notably themselves—solely 


for administrative problems. 


SEC Gets Tougher 

PosITIVE EVIDENCE that SEC will tighten 
up under Jerome Frank’s chairmanship 
is seen in Roosevelt’s request to Congress 
to increase this year’s appropriation. 
Funds will be used to establish a foreign 
office, but also for more investigation 
of investment companies, in particular 
connection with the “integration” or lo- 
calization of utilities systems. Besides, 
the President is convinced that the com- 
mission will have a lot of supervising to 
do in the over-the-counter marketing of 
securities, now that dealers are going 
ahead to launch their “self-governing” 
association. 


Ickes Likes Ickes in Charge 


IcKEs THINKS public ownership is fine— 
so long as he runs it. And that’s why he 
isn’t going to encourage California to set 
up the State Power Authority in Central 
Valley which Frank W. Clark, Calli- 
fornia’s director of public works, came 
| to Washington to urge. 
| “No more Nebraska fiascos,” the In- 
| terior Secretary’s lieutenants say grimly. 
Don’t say we said it, but Ickes would 
like to make changes in Lilienthal’s TVA. 
He would put it under Ickes. 





Industry Must Explain 


ADMINISTRATOR ANDREWS is about to get 
hard-boiled with industry wage com- 
mittees by warning members they must 
be able to justify individually why they 
voted for a particular minimum wage. 
In effect, he did this with Committee 
No. 1—for the textile industry—by per- 
mitting counsel for the American Cotten 
Manufacturers’ Association at the re- 
cent Atlanta hearing to question commit- 
tee members as to how they arrived at 
the 32144¢ minimum wage recommended 
for the entire industry. 

The textile committee’s minority holds 
that the majority did not have adequate 
information and failed to carry out a 
thorough investigation before making 
recommendations. Andrews aims to make 
members of other committees by-pass the 
dictates of constituents and toe the mark 
fixed by the wage-hour law. Look for 
special instructions to go out on the 
subject. 


War Spending Bulks Large 


EXPERTS WILL TELL you that the blood- 
“world war” now going on is costing 
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Hurja Takes a Hand 


Rememper Emm Hversa—t! 
magic forecaster of 1982 and 193) 
who said just what the majoritic 
for Roosevelt would be in ever 
hamlet? 


Well, he’s bought the Pat/ 
finder, a farm publication whic! 
goes into more than a_ millior 


homes, but is seldom heard of ix 
the big towns. 

Question: What did he do it for? 
Hurja is no editor, and everybody 
knows he’s too smart to think he 
can make money publishing th 
magazine. So you can assume its 
politics. After all, a million read 
ers on the fireside circuit, if they 
get steamed up, bring an 
awful pressure to bear on affairs 


can 


in political conventions. 

New Dealers think Emil has 
soured on his old hero, F.D.R., 
and may be going to plug for 
Garner. Nobody knows, but there 
happens to be a lot of interested 
guessing going on. 











nearly as much in money as a shooting 
war, that this year’s spending for arm: 
will total $20,000,000,000 and that 
Hitler eventually backs down, the 
sultant slump in industry will be fair 
severe. 

The same experts warn the war su 
pliers, particularly exporters, against 
over-expansion based on the expectatior 
of future business. 


Increased Air Strength 
BECAUSE OF TRIMMING by Congress, t! 
War Department’s new money will rais 
first-line air strength to 5,500 instead of 
6,000 planes, at going prices. The Depar' 
ment hopes, however, to reach the orig 
nal figure by mass orders. Not since thx 
World War when the Army ordered 101 
000 airplane engines at a cost of $450 
000,000 have there been any such orders 
as those just awarded to Allison, Wright 
and Pratt & Whitney totaling $25,000 
000 


Line Up Educational Orders 
Tue Army’s $294,000,000 “expansion” 
appropriation $14,250,000 for 
educational orders to develop mass pro 
duction of critical munitions. This is th 
first chunk, in cash, of a previously a 
thorized 2-year program totaling $32 
500,000. 

The Department tried to 
Congress to let it tie up the full amount 
on contracts but this practical exper 
ment in industrial preparedness is still 


includes 


persuace 


on probation. 

You need have little doubt that Con- 
gress will put up more money next 
year to push the program along, if tl 
war dance goes on. 
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Wea 1938 — lon 
79 UHH Lipitiys ETS Cee ree Reeser eee au 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
SLetest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Age Ago 
THE INDEX TETTTELELLIILL LETT cee erecscecesern e- TTT TT *100.9 +101.) 96.7 105.0 78.4 
PRODUCTION 
@ Geek Baget Operations (9% ef anpaslty).occcccccescccvcccccccccccccscce 38.5 54.2 54.2 50.7 224 
dy Reema Pretnetlem «on .ccccccsccccvcccescccccccvccecesecesececes 70,663 81.070 32,445 75.215 40.945 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4- week daily average in thousands) $4,520 $4,803 $5,195 $3,786 $3,232 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $7,627 $9,271 $10,951 $13,332 $8,696 
*% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)..... 2.2.2.0... 6666s e05: — 2,300 2.285 2.114 2.121 2.015 
Grade GB (Galiy everage, BOO Dble.).. 2.22. cccccccccccccccccccccess 3,463 3,453 3,559 3,204 3,059 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2... 6.66 sce e ew eeenees x 1,083 1,077 1,035 1,400 851 
TRADE 
%*% Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 68 69 67 62 61 
#% All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........ 2... cee eeene set 39 38 37 38 32 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions).... pe eeeeceseseseccesees $4,366 $4,438 $3,761 $3,937 $3,798 
Money in Circulation «(Wednesday series, millions)..... ~~... 6.605055: ee $6,962 $6,934 $6,968 $6,912 $6,428 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).... : 3 6" 8° 13 —10 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...... 2... 0. cc cece eues 143.2 142.8 143.5 143.7 143.1 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)......... TTCTTYT CTT TTT Tee $35.72 $35.72 $35.59 $36.36 $36.29 
Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, tom)... -.-- 0. ee eee ee eenenens sitet . $14.71 $14.71 $14.58 $14.92 $12.58 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... ses eee ere re Tee Te 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 10.000« 11.250+ 9.500. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... rarnee ewe $0.69 $0.69 $0.79 $0.71 $0.73 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).. - ine dlsiudabescsenesasoudcee 2.90¢ 2.86: 2.87% 2.84 2.69 
Cotton (middling, New Yorks, Ib.)..... 2... eee eee eee eee eee eneeneeees 9.80¢ 9.92 9 .B82¢ 8.90« 9.03 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).. 2.0... cece ccc ee cece ree ceeeeeeseneseees - $0.842 $0.838 $0.859 $0.846 $0.793 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. ~~... 2-6-0 - cece ce eeuee S066 16.40¢ 16.36¢ 16.41¢ 16.35« 15.06¢ 
FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... ......--0seeeeeees 5.73 5.70° 5.65‘ 5.72 6.12 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). 2.19" 2.16 2.10° 2.48 2.44 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield...... 2... 66. ces cee eneene eee 0.43" 0.39 0.37° 0.66 0.68 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Rachenge (daily everage) eee oe 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ o—% om hy o% ‘ 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............+.-+- ee ee ae 233 264 210 236 256 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..... i savetecueeds 17,220 17,238 16,965 15,986 15,036 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... Htensseeeed tes 21,951 21,923 21,680 21,649 20,561 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 3,833 3,823 3,822 3,843 3,936 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ...... ~~. 2.55.6 s ec ceeeeewnwcceee 1,191 1,203 1,260 1,408 1,235 
U. S. Gev’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,571 10,531 10,292 9,998 9,258 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........ ©... . sec cceeceeeees 3,291 3,320 3,262 3,221 2,982 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...... ©... +++ seeeees 4,240 4,230 4,220 3,072 2,900 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 2,567 2,584 2,573 2,610 2,590 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statisti«»s WETeTTTITITTT TTT ttt 106.1 109.8 111.7 129.8 117.6 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... - «scene ceeeeeeneeeweneee 25.7 26.8 28.0 34.1 28.3 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics). © sccccccncceeeweereenns 64.6 66.3 67.1 65.8 63.2 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statist: ° Ladeuhaeedacuneasceegnncs 87.1 90.0 91.7 104.5 94.9 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchang: ((s\y average, 1,000 shares)...... 488 479 482 1,509 2,131 

















































% Factor in Business Week Index. * Prelim =«ry, ¥ ended July Ist. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on eal easiiis; stim idiniians 
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THE GREATEST EXHIBIT OF THE TOOLS 

OF INDUSTRY EVER PRESENTED 

OCTOBER 4-13, 1939 
NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION . 
10525 CARNEGIE AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO . 

ee vi 
EXHIBITS MACHINE TOOL ATTENDANCE 


CONGRESS , - 
The 195 exhibits, occupying 150,000 Attendance will be limited to 
= | P “-— . sas . . . 
square feet of floor space, will dis- qualified visitors. Admission to 


on A Machine Tool Congress, spon- the Machine Tool Show will be 
play nearly 1,000 machines. These : ; ‘ ; 

a le ; sored by the professional engineer- by registration only. Among those 
will include every type of machine ; a , , . : om . 
ihe ; ing societies, will be held in eve- attending will be officers and di- 

tool in its most modern form, and in , , : : . 
ning sessions during the period of rectors of manufacturing com- 
full operation . . . also many types the Show. Foremost authorities will panies, operating executives, en- 
of allied equipment and accessories. speak at the forum meetings of this gineers, production men, buyers. 
Every facility will be afforded visi- Congress, on important develop- More than 50,000 people visited 
tors for careful, thorough inspection. ments in manufacturing methods, the Machine Tool Show of 1935. 





. E Your smartest INVESTMENT TODAY... MODERN MNCHINE TOOLS] — 
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THE BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK 


Business marks time as car makers start shift to new models and 


building 
is still up. 


RUSINESS MARKED TIME this week as the 
Fourth of July inaugurated the period 

summer slack. Over iced liquids in 

eir luncheon clubs, 
tives pondered the pros and cons of 
Roosevelt’s trying for a third term and 
As a 


esult of those somewhat bootless specu 


corporation execu- 


the possibilities of war in Europe 


ations, there was little disposition to ex 
pnand commitments beyond the “current 
formula. Ever the swift 
industrial activity in the 
have 


eeds” since 
t irmdown in 
fall of 1937, 


been keeping their operations close to 


most business men 


wctual demand and “current needs” has 
become a national byword 
against being caught long. Thus, the sec- 
ond half of 1939 finds business in a pretty 
tentative state—just about holding its 


asa defense 


own 


Watch Automobile Industry 


The pace of recovery has slackened, 
is predicted (BW—Jun24'°39,p13). The 
uusiness index dropped off a fifth of a 
wint, but still hovers about the 100-line. 
From this level, further advance will be 
re difficult, though probabilities favor 
an early upswing, rather than a decline. 
Big factor over the next few weeks will 
Manufactur- 
ers have now started stepping down pro 
luction, preparatory to tooling up on 
1940 models. The result 
mediate slackening in orders and some 
But _ this 


made up in the 


be automobile operations 


will be an im- 
temporary unemployment. 
should be more than 
early resumption of full-work schedules 
m the new lines. This uncustomary tim- 
ng may produce a deceptive statistical 
esult, a fact which the business man 
ight mind. Automobile 
production indexes may dip too sharply 
n the next few weeks, and then start 
rising too rapidly—because of the coun- 
schedule 
sioned by the early automobile show. 


Building Slackens Off 


From a business standpoint, this early 


well bear in 


ter-seasonal production occa 


automobile switchover is decidedly con- 
venient. Not only does it push ahead 
the flow of business which always fans 
out from an automobile industry in full 
gear, but also it will help to take up 


slackens off. But buying power rises and general trend 


Electric power output sets new record, 





In the Outlook 





Wide Worl 


In the modern lighting that floods 
the Capitol dome, the lamp that 


shines at the very top is almost over- 
whelmed, A throwback to pre-tele- 
phone days, it is lighted only when 
Congress is in night session. Last 
week, it burned while Congress de- 
bated money (page 7), relief (page 
Next 
week there will be more night ses- 


14), and farming (page 17). 


sions as Congress rushes to adjourn, 
with neutrality and the lending pro- 


gram to dispose of. 


than-seasor al summer siack In 


Residential construction which 


ot the 


he There 
building 


has been a bellwether 


rise in business, has started to s » off 
There is a little congestion In real estate 
markets in some spots. Speculative build 
ers, with unsold or unrented } es on 
their hands have been ho hack 
on new construction. Field rey 7 
ever, indicate that this type of spec ila- 
tion has been moderate anvhow and 
no serious setback (such as ocecurr 
1937, when residential constructio t 
dried up) is likely. A potential 
dential building prop, moreover, is the 
United States Housing Authority's slum- 
clearance program, which trving hard 
to come up to volume « xpectations 
Industrial Plans Ready 

Although residential activity has more 
than met buyers’ deman industrial con- 
struction has still a long way t zo 


Actual figures on contracts awarded fail 
to tell the real story of w it is happen- 
ing. The statistical facts are that indu 

trial contracts awarded, as 
Enginee ring Ne s Record are some 10 

higher than last vear But lots of plans 
are kicking around in business men’s 
desks waiting for the word “go.” Euro 


uncertainties and unwillingness to 


pean 

embark on firm financial commitn 

for a veal ahead because of domestis 
politics have been damming ip much 


potential new plant and equipment busi- 


Vew Orders and Politics 


This industrial construc- 
tion lefinitely 


Either blueprints will be tucked away 


stalemate in 


can hardly continue i 


(more or less permanently in file cab- 


inets or thev will be spread atop desks 


and reconsidered with engineers and con 


tractors. Some impulse, however, is 
needed one wav or the other If busi 
ness gives signs of turning down this 


fall, there will be an inclination to post 
pone capital expenditures until “we see 
looks like and 
happens in Europe.” But if, as 
likely, holds its own 
through the summer and into the fall 


iw hic h 


what the election what 


aceTHS 
more business 


and retail buying picks up also 











14 


seems likely), increased inventories will 
he necessary all along the line—backing 
up from merchandising outlets to whole- 
salers to manufacturers. In that event, 
the need for new machines and new plant 
might easily break through the current 
resistance to longer-term commitments. 


New orders hit the books 


have a way of making political qualms 


when thes 


seem vague and unimportant. 


Purchasing Power Up 


Indeed, one of the chief elements sus- 


taining business during the last six 
months has been steady consumers’ goods 
buying. While most major industrial fac 
off, retail 


Farmers 


tors — slid sales proved to 


be fairly strong were par- 
ticularly good customers, as mail order 
house reports have consistently indicated. 
Government benefit payments have 
served to hold up agricultural cash in- 
(page 17). And neither employ- 
ment nor payrolls dipped as sharply as 
the industrial indices, with the result that 
monthly 
slightly. Now preliminary reports indicate 
that 
June—canceling at 


April-May decline. 
All-Time High 


Electric a pleasant 
mid-year statistic. In the week ended 
July 1, output amounted to 2,300,000,000 
kilowatt-hours—an high on a 
adjusted Apparently 
this is one major industry that hasn’t a 
downward kink in its growth curve. An- 
other pleasant figure is the six months’ 
ahead of 
That com- 
half of 


1938, it’s true. But for many companies, 


come 


income payments fell only 
purchasing power is up again in 
least part of the 


power prov ided 


all-time 


seasonally hasis. 


general business record: 25.2% 
last year (chart, this page) 
parison is with the bad first 


this rise in the business level meant the 
difference between black and red ink in 
the six months’ income accounts. 
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Business Effects of New WPA 


Amount of relief money will shrink. Program 
may increase wages in South, but reduce them elsewhere. 


Large projects are ruled out. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) - 
The “dress up and clean up” which Con 
gress has finally administered to the 
Works Progress Administration has im- 
portant business angles. First off, there 
will be a shrinkage in the relief money 
that now clinks steadily into cash reg- 
isters the country over, even though Con- 
gress will act next winter to supplement 
the $1,477,000,000 appropriated for the 
new fiscal year. The cut of more than 
one-third from last year’s total will be 
offset to a very slight extent by the re- 
quirement that local communities must 
contribute at least to defray the 
cost of WPA work projects. The average 
now is about 224% but has been and may 
in future be met mostly in materials, in- 
stead of cash. Thus local business gets 
the benefit both from the purchase of 
materials from local funds and from the 
payroll covered out of federal funds. 

Abolition of prevailing hourly rates, 
requiring all WPA employees to work 130 
hours for their monthly security wage, is 
expected to have the effect of purging 
WPA rolls of workers who either have 
now or can find outside employment. 
The prevailing wage requirement was 
forced on WPA in 1935 by organized la- 
bor which claimed that otherwise WPA 
would tend to undermine wage rates in 
outside employment. 

Enforced 30-day furloughs, beginning 
Aug. 31, of all workers on the rolls 18 
months will also make room for several 
hundred thousand persons certified as 


25% 





Monthly Index Up Sharply in June 
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Shaking off the effects of the coal 
strike, business in June snapped back 
to its March level. Business Week's 
Monthly Index rose to 99.5 from 
92.8 in May. This compares with 


the 1938 low, last June. The 
index for the first six months of 
1939 stands at 98.45, 25.27% above 
1938's level of 78.7 but still 257% be- 
low the 116.4 recorded in 1937. 


n- 
40.0, 


eligible for WPA but never taken on. 

compel more rotation of relief jobs, t 
House originally specified 60-day I 
loughs (BW—Jun24°39,p16) but yiel 

to the Senate in the conference on the |} 
last week in order to expedite passage 
the bill on June 30 before the WPA a 


propriations expired. 


Quota Formula Cut Out 


Establishment of 
wages for the same ¢ lass of labor, subje ( 


uniform month 


only to variations in living costs, m: 
tend, as claimed by President Roosevel 
to increase WPA wages in the Sout 
lower them in the North and West. Elin 
inated from the bill as finally enact: 
was a formula for distributing job quota 
among the states, based on populatio 
and unemployment, that probably woul 
have favored the industrial states. 

A compromise fixing the limit of 
WPA’s expenditure on a building project 
to $52,000 supplants the Woodrum inves 
tigating committee’s proposal to put the 
limit at $25,000 and the House vote to 
set the limit at $40,000. But even the 
expanded figure will result in piecemeal 
projects increasing both administrativ: 
of WPA’s 
building operations now run over $50,000 
Prohibition of construction of plants com- 
peting with existing industries does not 


and construction costs, as 65% 


apply to municipal electric plants in 
communities not now adequately served 
at reasonable rates. 

Final defeat of attempts to earmark 
$125,000,000 of relief funds for the Pub- 
lic Works Administration leaves continu- 
ation of federally financed non-federal 
public works construction wholly depend- 
ent upon Roosevelt’s new self-liquidating 
program in which a 100% loan will re- 
place the present 45% grant. A very 
much disgruntled Sec. Ickes also was re- 
tired as PWA with the 
transfer of that organization to the new 


Federal Works Agency. 


administrator 


Rebuff Appeal for Theater 

The so-called art projects, which WPA 
initiated for the benefit of white-collared 
unemployed, took it in the neck. The 
theater arts project, which had trod on 
many sensitive Congressional toes and 
become a cause célébre in the whole fight 
over the relief bill, was junked despite 
the intensive lobbying of actors and warm 
persuasions brought to bear by Actress 
Tallulah Bankhead on Sen. “Uncle John” 
and Father William B.—speaker of the 
House. The Writers, Music, Arts, and 


Historical Records projects were contin- 
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n ployees who worked under him 


ed but only on the unlikely condition 
that local sponsors contribute the regula 
tion 25% to their upkeep. 

Other significant provisions of the new 
relief act continue one-man control by 
Col. F. C. Harrington, with the title of 
Commissioner of Works Projects, instead 
of replacing him with a three-man board, 
as the House had originally specified; 
limit employment of non-relief labor to 
5% of the total; restrict administrative 
costs to 4%, which is slightly over the 
present level; and attempt to protect 
WPA from political activity. 

In the biggest WPA setup in the coun- 
trv—that headquartered in New York 
City—the new federal rules caused more 
than a little head-shaking. Col. Brehon 
Somervell, the local administrator, pri- 
vately sized up the outlook for Business 
Week as follows: 

1. Except for the 130-hour rule, which 
should make for continuity of employ- 
ment and hence greater efficiency, the 
new regulations are going to increase red 
tape and overhead percentages, and de- 
crease efficiency. 


Cost Increase Predicted 
2. Until now, the New York WPA has 


kept a record of administrative efficiency, 
, 


its overhead running only 3.3% 
struction. According to Col. Somervell, 


on con- 
this compares with the 10% to 15% 
allowed on private construction jobs. 
With the new “ceiling” on WPA project 
costs, however, and the consequent break- 
ing into smaller pieces of its building 
program, these costs will rise and effi- 
ciency will drop. 

38. WPA administrators will have to 
work fast—and may not be able to work 
fast enough—to “stagger” their work 
loads so that the 18-month-maximum 
work rule will not lay off too many peo- 
ple all at once. As of Aug. 1, for exam- 
ple, 77,000 persons will have an _ 18- 
month record with WPA in New York, 
of whom 2,500 will be protected from lay- 
off as war veterans, and 29,500 will class- 
ify as heads of families who are 45 years 
old or older. That leaves a net of more 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes (above) bade 
tearful farewell last week to the more than 2,000 
on PWA, turned 








than 45,000 who should be laid off and 
not rehired until re-certified by home 
relief, 

t. Perhap most serious of all, in the 
opinion of Somervell, is the probable ef 
fect of the new rules on many extra serv 
ices rendered by the administrative bu 
reaus. These departments are assigned to 
special groups, and assist veterans, Negro 
groups, physically handicapped persons, 
and others who need extra study and 
attention. Foremen’s training is a big 


them all over to a neu 












( armody, 





John VJ 


hoss. 


heads the new Federal Works Aa ncy, set up under 


President Roosevelt's reorganization plat 


item t will probably drop ou 


t of 
Engineering and plas reviewing depart 
ments will be clipped 

5. The restriction on total costs w 
cause WPA to leave the field of larg 
project planning entirely, with the excep 
tion of those works already approved a1 
under wav. =u h a project as the S500 
oOo0 Convalescent Day ( amp which wa 
dedicated on Welfare Island in New 
York City last week. for example ‘A 


not be possible 


Rail Income Up, Fares Down 


Roads keep expenses under control in first half 


of 1939. Show energy in getting passenger business. 


Pennsy announces de luxe coach train. 


Most FUNDAMENTAL FACT about the 
railroads so far this year is the better- 
than-was-to-be-expected net operating 
income in the first six months. Despite 
choppy gross revenues, managements of 
Class 1 carriers kept expenses under 
control. Result: operating expenses from 
January through July were only 90.5% 
of gross, as against 95.7% in the cor- 
responding six months of 1938 

But the most spectacular fact about 
the railroads is their sudden burst of 
energy in the fight for passenger busi 
ness. The eastern roads, particularly, 
have gone out after the buses with vehe 
mence. Big influence, undoubtedly, is 
the two World's Fairs. First, the east- 
ern roads (which seldom go in for spe 
cial trips) joined in the “grand circle” 
tours (BW- Feb4'39,p a3), providing a“ 
$90 coach and $135 Pullman stop-off- 
and-go-on round trip fare to both San 
Francisco and New York 

The eastern roads followed that up 
by reducing both coach and Pullman 
fares on round-trip runs (BW—Jun3 
"39,p14); in so doing they cut the basic 
coach rate, over which there has been 
a three-year bicker with the Interstate 





Comme ree Commission BW Var 
plé). Now the New York Central an 


the Pennsvivania have broken loose with 


a real tradition-buster in the nterest 
of getting bigge r busine ss away from tlhe 


buses 


1ll-Coach “Name Train” 


On Monday of this week, the Penn 
svivania fared forth with an advertise 
ment announcing a 17 hour, all coacn 
passenger train The Trail Blazer—h« 
tween New York and Chicago. Its spre al 


de luxe accommodations will include re 


served seats, a lounge, an observatior 
buffet car, and a “smart diner.” And 
so the coach traveler will be provided 


with a “name train” to parallel the 
extra-fare swank of the 16-hour all-Pull 
man Broadway Limited 

The New York 


Pennsy's train-for-train rival between 


Central, as the 


New York and Chi ago, will put toge ther 
a similar set of cars. The Central's 
brain trust was apparently still think 
ing up” an appropriate name for its all 
com h spec ial “ hen the Pennsy announce 
ment was made. The new trains will 


not start their runs until July 28, so 
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the Central thinkers were not straining 

for speed. 
Eastern roads 

in bidding for passenger traffic. South- 


have not been alone 
ern lines, which have always regarded 
price as a good cozener, cut their basic 
in January, and re- 


reduction in 


coach fares to 1.5¢ 
cently 
round trips for an experimental period 
ending Oct. 31. This follows accepted 
trial-and-error 


announced a 10% 


railroad —teclinique—the 
method to discover the optimum price 

The turn of the eastern roads to trial- 
and-error has excited the 
of most passenger agents throughout the 
the southern and 


imagination 


country. For 
western roads have been shaving fares 
and fattening accommodations in pur- 
suit of business; but with eastern roads 


years 


going along pretty much in the same 
way of fixed fares—let the passenger pay 
his freight—not much “induced”  busi- 
ness originated in the east. 
southern 


Now a how - 
ever, western and roads ex- 
pect to derive real benefits from traffic 


stimulated by eastern fare concessions. 


Big Money’s in Freight Rise 

But, as ever, the payoff for the rail- 
roads is still freight. In 1938, freight 
provided 80°. of railroad gross; passen- 
ger income 11.4% (the 
rest came from mail, express, ete.). So, 


amounted to 


though the roads may go in for fare cuts 
and fine accommodations on passenger 
services, the big money still is in an 
increase in carloadings. Thus far in the 


first half of 1989, carloadings have 
moved along with general business— 


about 7.5% ahead of last year. It’s true, 
the coal strike put a crimp in April 
and May gross, but June has provided 
a snappy comeback. 

As a result, the earnings outlook for 
1939 is not bad, even if it isn’t very 
good. Last year the class I roads suffered 


a $123,000,000 deficit. (In 1937, there 
was a $98,000,000 profit.) This year the 
upturn in business, though it won't pro- 
duce much if any net income, probably 
won't produce a loss, either. In other 
words, the current outlook is for the 
carriers, as a whole, to break even. 
That hardly means that most railroads 
will be anxious to buy equipment—out 
of their own funds—but anything the 
government wants to do toward mak- 
ing purchase and lease of equipment 
easy will be acceptable (BW—Jull’29, 
p12). For in the drive for profits, the 
railroads have two main opportunities- 
either to increase volume in any way 
possible, or to cut costs. Right now, 
passenger is being exploited; 
but the big emphasis has been on keep- 
ing expenses under control. How  suc- 
cessful the railroads have been in this 
is indicated in the upper right hand 
chart above. Despite sharp fluctuations 


business 


in gross, outgo has remained pretty much 
in a narrow range. Consequence: any 
important upturn in total revenues, 
whether from passenger or freight serv- 
ice, will be pretty much translated into 
net. Therefore new cost-cutting equip- 
ment fits naturally into the picture. 


C. I. O. Prods G. M. 


Calls strike of skilled work- 
ers, to prevent A. F. L. from 
getting grip on them. 


Movine Frorwarp to close another door 
in the face of the A.F.L., the United 
Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) _ precipi- 
tated a minor crisis in the Detroit 
area this week, with an order which 
pulled General Motors’ unionized tool 
and die workers off the job. 

G.M. has moved cautiously in its labor 


negotiations since Homer Martin too 
a block of U.A.W. members out fro: 
under C.1L.0.’s wing and 
A.F.L. charter for them. For six mont! 
the G.M. waited for courts, the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board, or t! 
passage of time to indicate which group 
of workers held title to the name and 
contracts of U.A.W. A week ago 
asked the NLRB to settle the fuss—first 
request from an employer for help sine: 
the labor board changed its rules to 
make this possible 


later got 


Hurries to Forestall Rivals 
The U.A.W.-C.L.O0., however, decided 


that it couldn’t wait. It has been ck 
manding an extension of G.M. contract 
makers, 
maintenance men, with 


to cover tool and die union 
engineers, and 
separately designed agreements. Facing 
the combined attack of the A.F.L. craft 
unions (which sent a committee into 
Detroit last week to advise Martin) 
the industrial union group knows that 
the crafty craft-union men will aim at 
just such skilled 
and die workers. Hence the haste. 
Outcome, as it looked this week, will 
be resumption of conferences which had 


workers as the tool 


begun but which broke off 10 days ago 
Mediation and even arbitration are pos 
sible, with Labor Department concili 
ators and NLRB advisers on the ground 
The 1940 coming, and 
neither labor nor management wants a 


models are 


long tieup. But the war between the 
A.F.L. and C.L.O. groups undoubtedly 
will go on until their national head- 
quarters make peace or until one or the 
other Detroit section gets enough exclu- 
sive contracts to close the other out. 
Up till now, the C.1.0. union has gained 
steadily over the Martin faction, but 
the latter will be tougher if it gets A.F.L. 
funds to work with. 
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arm Aid Hits Big Figure 


Money given to agriculture in next fiscal year 
bwill total $1,400,000,000. But farm prices are now 
jabout 90, based on a pre-war average of 100. 


1 vcie Sam has poured money into the 
farmer's pockets in the last few months as 
er before in the history of the coun- 


Sirv. This has contributed largely to the 


ability of cash farm income approxi- 
nately to equal the like months a year 
, despite the fact that receipts from 





) tual marketings have been lower. And 


t appears than Congress—which talked 
nomy in the farm program a few short 


} months ago—has no intention of cutting 


loff the federal largess. 
The House finally has accepted the 


| Senate version of the Department of Ag- 


riculture budget with only minor altera- 
$225,000,000 for 
parity” payments. There will be $1153.- 
000,000 additional for removal of surplus 
farm products (which funds the Admin- 
istration would like to devote largely to 
export subsidies). The Farm Security 
\dministration, which gets only $5,000,- 
for administrative expense in the 
Department of Agriculture budget, is 
scheduled in the general appropriations 
bill to get $123,000,000 to spend. 
(Agriculture, in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, will cost Uncle Sam just 
about $1,400,000,000. That is perhaps 
$40,000,000 less than the figure for the 
fiscal year just ended. However, it doesn’t 
include the proposed $250,000,000 for 
1939-40 to advance the farm tenancy 
program under the Administration’s new 
“self-liquidating” loan plan. 


Net Gain: $48,000,000 


In view of the money Washington will 
be ready to pay directly to the farmer 
and to use in aiding the marketing of his 
rops, there seems little likelihood that 
farm income, over the remaining months 
of the current calendar year, will fall 
much below a year ago. Yet the outlook 
s confused by many factors. 

For the first five months of this year, 
the farmers are estimated to have re- 
ceived $2,466,000,000 for the products 
they have sold. That’s $103,000,000 un- 
ler the total for the same months of 
1938. On the other hand, they received 
£363,000,000 in the form of government 
payments under the soil conservation pro- 
gram, and that’s $151,000,000 above the 
like period a year ago. The net result is 
. gain of $48,000,000 in the amount of 

oney which the farmer actually has 

id to jingle in his pockets so far 
this year. 

From now on the farmer will be de- 
ending more and more on his market- 
ngs of 1939 crops rather than on live- 


will be 


ooo 


stock and produce grown in 1938. So a 
lot depends on the weather. The other 


vital factor is the consumer's capacity to 


and that of 
course hinges directly upon business con 


buy—which governs price 


ditions prevailing over the remainder of 
the year 

It may safely be said that harvests this 
year of most major crops will be lower 
than last, 
Too, there have been heavy rains in the 
winter wheat belt of the Great Plains 
over the last three weeks which have in 
terfered 
some lodging of the heavy headed wheat 


owing to acreage reduction 


with harvesting, have caused 


stalks, and may have impaired quality to 


some extent. Wet weather mav also be 





Government Tent Show 








> 


—_—-* 


With a circus tent and two trucks 
loaded with machinery and equip- 
ment, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is touring U. S. rural 
areas demonstrating, before capacity 
audiences, the uses of electricity on 
the farm. Since the area covered by 
the REA show has just received elec- 


Globe 











3 
; a 
£3 


‘ he 
tric power—from 24 REA-financed 
projects—most audiences are seeing 
electric farm machine ry in ope ration 


Abo Sc. 


an electric fence; be low. 


for the first time farmers ¢xr- 


they 
watch corn being cut for ensilage. 


amine 


Farm women are given information 


on cooking and home appliance s 
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winter wheat areas as it was last year. 

Wet 
weevil damage in the central portion of 
the cotton belt, but it has improved the 
prospects for the spring wheat areas in 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana. All 
in all, there is little to change the out- 
look for about 525,000,000 bu. of winter 
wheat, 160,000,000 to 175,000,000 bu. of 
spring wheat, and between 11,000,000 
and 12,000,000 bales of cotton. 


weather also is contributing to 


Carryovers Pull Prices Back 


Record or near-record supplies of 1938 
grains and cotton to be carried over into 
the new crop yéar are the depressing 
factors so far as price is concerned. Re- 
gardless of the export subsidy, which has 
helped move about 110,000,000 bu. of 
1938 wheat, there will remain close to 
270,000,000 bu. from last year’s crop to 
be added onto the 1939 harvest of per- 
haps 690,000,000 bu. (and 690,000,000 is 





conducive to rust damage in the late 








approximately equivalent to one year’s 
normal home consumption). And the cot- 
ton carryover will exceed 13,000,000 bales 
by a substantial margin. 

These surpluses account for the fact 
that domestic purchasing power is such a 
vital factor in the outlook. Inasmuch as 
domestic business vitality is still best de- 
scribed by the “unknown x,” it is impos- 
sible to measure the outlook for farm 
prices. Each month for the last 22 
months farm prices have been below the 
comparable month for the year before. 
On the basis of 1909-14 equaling 100, 
they now are around 90 against 92 a year 
ago. In May, farmers’ receipts from mar- 
ketings almost caught up with a year ago. 
If, in the last half of the year, prices re- 
ceived by farmers can equal or top the 
average of about 95 for the last half of 
1938, the year’s farm income stands to 
top the 1938 figure of $7,632,000,000 by 
a small margin, but it certainly will be 
far below 1937’s $8,574,000,000. 


Battle of the Bonds 


Schenley Distillers attacks National Distillers’ 
domination in the field of bonded whiskies, promising 
imbibers better stuff at lower prices. 


With THE ANNOUNCEMENT last month by 
Schenley Distillers of “the most drastic 
price reductions on American bottled-in- 
bond straight bourbon whiskies since re- 
peal,” the liquor industry wondered if 
the oft-predicted bottled-in-bond 
had begun. At the same time consumers 
toasted the possibility of bonded liquor 
pre-Prohibition 


war 


at prices approaching 
levels. 

Although two of the liquor industry’s 
“Big Four” are Canadian companies 
(Seagram and Hiram Walker), the bond 
struggle apparently is going to be All- 
American: Schenley National Dis- 
tillers. The Canadians will probably 
stand by to take advantage where they 
can and consolidate their already strong 
position in the American market. Frank- 
fort, the fifth company, is almost certain 
to continue its private war on all bottled- 
in-bond whiskies, contending (to the 
greater glory of its “Four Roses” brand) 
that a blend of four-year old whiskies 
(each eligible for bottling in bond but re- 
duced to 90 proof) is better drinking 
than “single whiskies,” four years old, 
and bottled at 100 proof. 

National Distillers has long dominated 
the bonded whisky picture. Heir to the 
“Whisky Trust” of pre-Prohibition days, 
National's chief assets during Prohibition 
were: about 200 revered brand names, a 
few distilleries producing a little whisky 
under close supervision “for medicinal 
purposes only,” and some pre-Volstead 
whisky stocks rapidly dwindling in the 
face of a great national epidemic calling 


Vs. 





for more and more “medicinal” liquor. 
When repeal came, National held most 
of the 18,000,000 gal. of whisky remain- 
ing in federal warehouses, the greatest 
brand-names in whisky, and three of the 
seven distilleries permitted to operate. 
Was National to capitalize immedi- 
ately by selling its fine old w hisky at the 
fabulous prices it then commanded? Or 
should it husband its supplies, establish 
a reputation for good, old whisky, and 
supply the small but lucrative market for 


premium goods? 


Builds Up “Gold” Reserves 


National chose the latter course. It put 
out raw young whiskies almost as fast 
as they could be run through the stills; 
but it dealt out its old whisky like liquid 
gold. And for its grand old brand names, 
National began a steady, long-range ad- 
vertising campaign. The few bottles re- 
tailers were able to get went at top-of- 
the-market prices. Meanwhile, National 
kept building up its reserves for the time 
when it could enter the bottled-in-bond 
market in a big way. That it was able to 
do in 1937, a full two years before any 
competitor. And National’s “Fourmost” 
bottled-in-bonds: “Old Overholt,” “Mt. 
Vernon,” “Old Taylor,” and “Old Grand- 
dad,” continued to sell at rich prices. 
Testimony before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee in March 
indicated that National made as much as 
a dollar profit per bottle, even after a 
20% price reduction late in 1937. 
Bottled-in-bond whisky made National 
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the outstanding financial success . 
liquor business. In 1937, on the s1 
gross, $61,939,000, of the Big Fou 
tional made the largest profit, $7,S¥ 
—12.7% The Car 
companies were also doing all right 
Schenley was floundering. With sa 
more than a million and a half i: 
over 1936, from $82,220,000 to 
899,000, Schenley’s profits were d 
million, from $8,228,000 to $7,321.01 
Previously, Schenley had skyrox 


of sales. two 


by 1935 to sales leader of a sky-roc} 
industry; and by 1936 to leader « 
field, with sales of $82,220,000 a, 
nearest-competitor National’s $67 
000. Chief factor in Schenley’s ris: 
fall was brilliant, mercurial Lou R 
stiel, chairman of Schenley’s exe: 
and finance committee. Tactitian R 
stiel, quick to take advantage of « 
trend, shifted Schenley with the ma 
Schenley tried everything and 
1937—was a success at everything 
When National opened up with a 
volume of bonded whisky, Schenley 





Whisky Stocks and Bond 
SIX MONTHS BEFORE REPEAL, 0 
June 30, 1933, distillers had 7,387 
352 gal. of four-year-old bond 
whisky on hand. After Repeal, tha 
precious supply diminished rapid] 
and by June 30, 1934, the bond: 
stocks had been more than cut 
half. However, by that time mor 
than 47,000,000 gal. of brand new 
whisky had come off the stills, an 
in the 1935 fiscal year new produc 
tion accounted for 120,000,000 gal 
Those stocks have now becom: 
eligible for the coveted green re 
enue whisky 
that’s more than four years old 


stamp designating 


such bonded whisky had sunk to : 
low of 1,846,181 gal.; a year later 
thanks to the first post-Repeal pro 
duction, it had _ been 
8,648,255 gal. Now, Mida’s Crit 
rion estimates that some 40,000,00( 
gal. passed their fourth birthday 
last week, that at the present rate 
of consumption there is enoug] 
bonded whisky on hand to suppl) 


the bonds is on in tarnest. 


spite decreased production recently 


of each fiscal year have risen stead 
ily for the past five years 


Year Total Gallons 
1933 .. 18,442,955 
1934 . 57,717,662 
152.807,235 
1936 .. 300,658,508 
1937 ..... 445,285,663 
See asses 4$71.159.539 
PRESS 475,000,000 (est.) 





‘ 


On June 30, 1937, the supply of 


lifted to 


the market for seven years. All of 
which explains why the battle of 
It’s a 
battle that’s likely to last, for de- 


figures on total stocks at the end 
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PX ees truck is too small for 
many needs, and often a 1 ', - 
ton truck is too large. There is a 
great need for a truck to meet the 
middleweight requirements. 
International has built a 3, to 
1-ton truck to fit the job exactly — 
the “In- Between” International 
Model D-15. But International 
engineers didn’t just build up a 
1,-ton model to bridge the gap— 
that isn’t the way International 
does things. The D-15 was de- 
signed and built especially for 4, 
to 1-ton loads. And like al! Inter- 
nationals, it’s an “all-truck” truck 


INTERNATIONAL 


a. 


—— 
~ 


» 


made to do a truck's job with 
typical International economy. 

If you have middleweight loads 
to haul, put this 3, to 1-ton Inter- 
national on your job and cut 
the needless expense of using a 
truck that’s too big, or one that's 
too small. 

Many thousands of this 3, tol-ton 
truck are on the job today. Dealers 
and branches operating under this 
famous Triple-Diamond emblem 
will show and demonstrate the 
“in-between” D-15 at your conve- 
nience. Other International sizes, 
Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
(7 











Then Use the 
INTERNATIONAL 
% to 1-Ton Model D-15 








Designed for saving 


time, gas, oil, and 

wear and tear —in trafic, 

The in parking, in alleys. Fast 
“in-Between”™ getaway and pickup 
; fast in all speeds. W hee 

laternational ase 130 inches; inside 

Model D-15 body 102 inches long 


Graceful lines in 


amod 


safety steel 


ern cab interior—superb springing and 
shock-absorbing —low center of gray 
ity-low over-all height with AMPLI 
load space—extra-maneuverabl« 
STAMINA and ECONOMY moro 
ing, noon, and night. 


TRUCKS 
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in a bad way. For the first time, Schen- 
ley was unable to turn in the profitable 
direction. Having sold off its own whisky 
as fast as it could be made, and with 
comparatively little ageing stock, Schen- 
Fortu- 


nately it bought up the Bernheim distil- 





ley needed old whisky quickly. 





lery properties (despite the Federal Trade 
of “monopoly s 





Commission’s protest 
including some 20,000,000 gal. of ageing 
whisky and several well-known bottled- 
in-bond brand names. In 1938 Schenley 
introduced “Bonded Belmont” 
the Bernheim names), a 

whisky. Belmont fared badly against the 
well-established National brands. Mean- 
while Schenley tried a flank attack with 
a four-year-old straight whisky (“An- 
cient Age”) not bottled-in-bond, whose 
“advantages” (low price; low proof) over 








(one of 





premium 








four-year-old bonds were widely plugged. 


Rival Enters the Field 


Now Schenley attacks in the low-price 
bottled-in-bond field with “Old Schen- 
ley.” It is expected that “Old Schenley” 
—an Indiana bourbon—will sell at 
substantially the pre- 
Prohibition bonds, about $2.50 per qt. 
National is with another 
downward “price adjustment” putting its 
“Old Overholt”"—a Pennsylvania rye—in 
the same price class. What the net effect 
on the bottled-in-bond business will be is 
problematical. By virtue of its long and 
advertising 










same price as 





countering 






steady, smartly-conceived, 
campaign and early entrance into the 
field, National has the commanding posi- 
tion. But its cheaper bonds must now 
meet the shock of the “Old Schenley” as- 


In any event, National’s bonded 





sault. 
brands will no longer have the scarcity 
value that yielded fat profits in the past; 
and the consumer may now decide which 
type of whisky—straight, blended, or 
bonded—he prefers on taste, not price. 
The net effect may be an increase in the 
bonded ‘business, at the 
blended, straight, and Scotch sales. How- 
liquor men say Amer- 
ica’s taste is for the heavier 
bonded that bonds will 
never account for more than the 7%-8% 
of the total whisky market they had be- 
fore Prohibition. 


expense of 
ever, seasoned 
not set 
whiskies, and 


Good News for Consumer 


Market observers foresee keener com- 
petition in all the whisky types and lower 
prices generally. With prices breaking, 
older whisky is going to find its way not 
only into packages, but into 
cheaper straights and blends as well. In 
line with the trend, National has just 
announced an increase in age from two 
to three years in three of its leading low- 
price brands—“Town Tavern,” “Wind- 
sor,” and “Crab Orchard”—without any 
corresponding increase in price. 

The going may be considerably rougher 
for the liquor industry from now on—but 
lot smoother for 


bonded 


it’s going to be a 
consumers. 
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Japan Finishes Two War Years 


July 7, 1937, the “incident” with China beg:n, 


Now Japan strives to end western powers’ privileges jn 


China and exploit the market. 


Tokyo (Business Week Bureau) —On 
July 7 two years ago a couple of rifle 
shots, exchanged between Japanese and 
Chinese troops at Marco Polo bridge 
near Peiping, set off the largest Oriental 
war of modern times. 

This week, almost on the anniversary 
of the Peiping incident, British and Japa- 
nese diplomats gathered in Tokyo to at- 
tempt to negotiate a settlement of the 
Anglo-Japanese crisis which had devel- 
oped at Tientsin, where the British were 
besieged because they were accused of 
having cooperated with recalcitrant Chi- 
nese against the Japanese overlords of 
the region. 

In the two years since the Peiping inci- 
dent, Japan has gained control of a ter- 


ritory almost two and one-half 
her own size, and China has lost n 
a quarter of her area to the invad 
addition to all her vital trade centers 
sea ports. 

And in the last few weeks, Japa: 
threatened all of the special conces 
which western nations have in mo 
the great coastal cities of China. 
conferences now going on in Tokyo 
determine whether or not western po 
will accept Japan’s terms for “coop 
tion” in the development of China 
will run the risk of losing their s)x 
privileges in what has long been a 


and profitable market. 
As the record now stands, Japan 


mands (1) a Chinese government 


WHA®S HAPPENING IN JAPAN 
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representative Reader-Editors. 


T’S not far from our New York edi- 

torial office to the Jones kitchen on 
Main Street .. . only a step from our 
writers to the women they write for! 

Companion readers are as close to 
Companion editors as the people next 
door. Fact is, we know a lot more about 
them than their neighbors do. 


Regularly, 2,000 Companion Reader-Editors 
report to us on their most intimate and personal 
problems. An alert staff answers these expressed 
needs in friendly, informative Companion articles 
on home management and home improvement. 

It’s the flick of an eyelash to the advertising 
alongside. /dea-selling plus brand-selling! 

Only the Companion bases its editorial policy 
on such intimate knowledge of its readers. Only 
the Companion follows through as vigorously at 


CLINCHING SALES with a consistent 


program of nation-wide merchandising. 


Out of today’s most intimate and personal 
editorial method comes 


COMPANION SELLING 


CREATING DEMAND by editing to 


women’s needs as expressed by 2,000 









the point of sale. And only Companion Selling 


starts as early as this, works as hard as this, and 
never stops till the sale is made. 
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From 37 radio stations coast-to-coast Com- |; 
panion shoppers (Jean Abbey and Ccrolyn 
Pryce) broadcast friendly buying suggestions | 
regularly to a vast PLUS audience. They also |! 
tie in at important department stores and food | 
chains with concurrent point-of-sale displays | 
featuring Companion-advertised products. 
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LARGER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN'S MAGAZINE—3,109,597 
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Buile with architectural concrete 
throughout, Hollywood Radio 
City at Sunset and Vine Streets 
was designed and built by the 
Austin Company. 


For beauty, showmanship and 


economy, radio's“ Dream Studio” 


was built with CONCRETE 


ITH the increasing use of 

movie talent on the radio, 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany was faced with the task of 
creating an adequate Hollywood 
Broadcasting plant. Construction 
speed was important . . . so was 
economy. And the structure was 
intended to express its modern 
function with beauty, showman- 
ship and dignity. As a result, the 
building was designed for Archi- 
tectural Concrete. 

N. B. C.’s western Radio City 
spectacularly demonstrates the ad- 
vantages of concrete construction 
for all types of public, commercial 
and industrial buildings. Concrete 
construction is firesafe, storm- 
proof, consistently low in first cost 
and maintenance, walls, floors and 


decorations cast as one rugged unit 
of reinforced concrete. 

Any architectural style, any deco- 
rative shape or wall pattern can be 
achieved with economical, adapt- 
able concrete. Your architect or 
engineer can explain its advantages 
for the building you have in mind. 

Write for the free booklet, "The 
NEW Beauty in Walls of Architec- 
tural Concrete,” or ask for one of 
our engineers to call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 7-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, ill. 


A notional organization to improve and extend the 
uses of concrete... through scientific research and 
engineering field work. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 


FUNCTIONS COMBINED IN ONE 
FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 
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which she approves, even though it ma 
include leaders of China’s present gover: 
ment; (2) Japanese garrisons in Chin: 
(3) establishment of a special zone « 
Japanese interest in Inner Mongolia; a 
most important to the outside worl 
(4) abandonment of the Open Door 
Japan insists that the “new order” 
the Orient, for 


fighting, must be based on these tern 


which she is assured] 
They may really provide the basis fi 
Sino-Japanese cooperation to mutual ber 
efit; or they may be the strings by whi 
puppe 
state. It all depends on Japan’s real in 
tentions, which one can guess, but whi 
It may mea 


Japan means to move a new 


no one knows for certain. 
that the Tientsin episode is the first « 
several which will lead to the squeezin, 
out of all foreign business from China’ 
market, or it that 
Japan wants only such foreign busines 


may simply mean 


in China as she approves of. 


Monopolies Net Profits 


To Americans in Tokyo, Japan's plans 


seem less obscure. The Japanese have 
set up two gigantic development corpora 
tions, one in North China, the other in 
Central China. Japanese leaders are in 
dulging in visions of blast 
furnaces that will spotlight the skies iy 


Chahar, vast province north of Peiping 


grandiose 


of steel mills, reaction towers, and hydro 
electric power plants in the vast plains of 
North China. China is expected to sup 
ply all the steel, coke, fertilizer, 
fuel, and much of the cotton and woo! 
which Japan now imports from abroad 
and China will take Nippon’s manufac 
tured goods in return 


motor 


Some subsidiaries of these corpora 
tions have already netted handsome prof 
its during the first few months of their 
existence, but an examination of the bal 
ance that profits 


have not been derived from any previ 


sheets reveals these 
ously untapped source of wealth, but 
from the trading monopolies which Tokyo 
has bestowed on them, many at the ex 
pense of vested foreign rights. 


Japan Can't Do It Alone 


Japan wants to retain these profitabl 
trading monopolies, the corporations need 
foreign capital, or, more specifically, for- 
eign machinery and technique, without 
immediately paying for it. 

Although some Japanese business lead 
ers boast that Nippon can go ahead with 
her plans without asking for foreign as- 
sistance, there is now concrete evidence 
that Japan is unable to supply the neces- 
sary materials from her own resources, as 
Tokyo’s latest belt-tightening “material 
mobilization” plan makes no provision 
for continental demands. 

As Japan can expect no help from her 
blustering but bankrupt German and 
Italian allies, Nippon’s only hope is for 
American and British capital. 

Present Japanese plans seem to call 
for such an enormous amount of foreign 
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Traffic Problem 


Sh 


Yo speed up foot travel and cut ac- 
dent risks in its filling department, 





Ready Fuel 
for a Growing Industrial Empire 






Brhere a number of gravity roller con- 
eyors cross the floor, S. C. Johnson 





MM Co., Racine, Wis., attaches these | 


picel plate, movable steps to convey- |» In the Gulf South, Natural Gas fuel is always 
brs, so that worlcers can cross them 


) 





THE 


at the valve, ready for use. Flexible, economical 
Reithout vaulting. 


&§ 
— 


and dependable, Natural Gas provides home and | 





| 


3 industry with energy in ane of the most practical 
Eeapital that it would be easy for the 


Mnited States to double or triple her 
stake in China at a stroke, but many 
objections must be overcome to an in- 
Sonal which will not provide a source for trade and industry. Raw materials abound. 
Sof raw materials or a sales outlet or im- 


forms the world knows. 


The Gulf South offers unusual opportunities 


. ' : Mexico, Central and South America multiply 
nediate monetary profits for the invest- , 


rs. The Japanese also have made it nearby markets. Rail, water, motor and air 
lain that they want foreign capital and transport lead to world trade. Weather is mild 
echnique, but nothing else, meaning that ; ; 
hey wish to supply the necessary mana- the year ‘round. Land is readily available. 
rerial skill and keep out foreigners from Schools are numerous and good. Intelligent, 
ey executive posts. 

© One American concern has recently 
shown its interest in Japan’s develop- 
ment of the Orient by investing $5,000,- 
5000. The United Engineering & Foundry | Industry is decentralizing southward to a 
Co., of Pittsburgh, is partner in a huge 

new rolling mill project to be known as 

Shibaura-United. Asked at his hotel in 

Tokyo what moved his company to go | 





reliable white labor is at hand. Taxes are low— 





America’s 


ten years’ remission in certain localities! 


Industrial 


friendlier atmosphere. Move to the Gulf South, 


Frontier 


where you are wanted and appreciated by your 


neighbors! 





into this venture, United’s President | * 
Ladd said: “To beat the other people $< — 
to it.” 


| For information on GULF SOUTH Opportunities write to 


The Japanese are confident they are | INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ultimately going to secure American cap- 


ital because of this supposed desire to get 
ahead of the other fellow, and Japanese 


propaganda for the next few months will 
PIPE LINE COMPANY 








probable feed the desire with glowing re- 

rts of offers for cooperation from Ger- 

I Vv © { “4 > eo ; » = - . 

ant) and It aly : But, « ve a during the FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Ant 

rrent tensions in Tientsin with the | and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe ar 
British and, indirectly, with the United Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, M 
“tates, the Japanese know that their ALL SHQUINIES OOUSPERED ConrIDENTIAL 
ancial aid must in the end come from Copyright, 1939, United Gas Pipe Line Co, 


indon and New York. 
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What’s What on Labor Laws 


Hearings on Wagner Act amendments are inter- 
rupted by resolution for investigation of board. Farmers 
oppose Wage-Hour Law amendment. 


Wasnuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Of all New Deal reforms, those that 
set up new rules of trade in the labor 
market are hardest 
swallow. After four years of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, industry still 
hopes that Congress will soften it. Mean- 
while agriculture is fighting against pend- 
ing Administration amendments which 
would pull some farm trades under the 
Wage-Hour Law. 

For weeks both and House 
Labor Committees listened to 
friends and foes of amendments to the 
Wagner Act. Attachés of the National 
Labor Relations Board feel that they 
haven’t had their share of time on the 
stands. Enemies of the law say the 
Administration is stalling the hearings 
till the heat drives Congress home. 
Friends answer that there are five dif- 
ferent sets of amendments totaling up- 
ward toward a hundred items to be con- 
sidered; that this is a big-league issue. 


for employers to 


Senate 
have 


Creates “Wait and See” Feeling 
Now 


and, in the opinion of some of their 
associates, blunder badly in getting the 
Rules Committee to report a resolution 
for investigation of the board. This 
move infuriates the House Labor Com- 
mittee, which resents the interruption 
of its work and the attempted infringe- 
ment on its prerogatives. The resolution 
written authorized the inves- 
committee to recommend 


come pro-amendment forces 


as first 
tigating 
amendments, which would have made it 
a legislative committee. But this 
tion was stricken out. The inquiry does 
not necessarily mean that the drive 
for amendments will be dropped, but it 
will almost certainly forestall conclusive 
“wait 


sec- 


action this session by creating a 
and see what turns up” attitude. Also, 
say Labor committeemen, the obvious 
waste of money will disgust the public. 
The regular hearings on the law con- 
stituted an investigation of the board, 
actually, and this special inquiry will 
plow over the ground. It will, 
of course, play the spotlight more re- 
lentlessly for NLRB dirt. 

The investigating committee would 
be charged to report on four main 
points: (1) the increase or decrease in 
strikes and disputes during the life of 
the board; (2) whether amendments are 
necessary—but not to recommend the 
text of amendments; (3) whether the 
board has played favorites, as charged by 
the American Federation of Labor, and 


same 


whether it has ignored the rights of 
employers; (4) and a question as broad 
as East to West: whether the board 
has been fair and impartial, what has 
been the effect of the board’s rules and 
and whether should 
define interstate 

Trying to predict the last part of a 
scoreless ball game would be just as 
safe as playing prophet on the outcome 
of this labor relations issue. The board 
itself is not persuaded by experience 
or anything it has heard that the law 
needs amendment, but it has made two 
conciliatory gestures: granted employ- 
ers the right to call for an election when 
they are pinned labor 
groups who won’t; and granted the em- 
to answer charges. 


orders, Congress 


commerce. 


between two 
ployer more time 
Prolongation of the session with other 
weighty matters may slightly increase 
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the Wagner Act 


ments this session. Any decline iy 


chances for 


ness conditions would increase t 
mand for relief from this law. 

It looks as if Congress, soon « 
will have to do something about 
standards as well as labor relatior 
Early last spring Elmer Andrew 
ministrator of the Wage-Hour D 
and the House Labor Committee « 
up a batch of amendments that 
all to the Industry a 
most of them, and m 
seemed to mind if Andrews go 
rest. The changes would have let 
make rulings having the force of 
instead of passing out impotent opi 


good. 


wanted 


and would have removed the job of 
ing time on salaried employees. But 
was a farmer in the woodpile. 


Abolished—VD hen Definition F «ils 


The Wage-Hour Law exempts str: 
farming entirely and also sets up “: 
which first pro 
ing, such as cleaning, weighing, gra: 
packing for market, are exempt. ( 
gress thought of the 
neighborhood, beyond which all fur 
processing would be industry and 
ject to the wage and hour provis 
Congress instructed the administrat« 


of production” in 


“area” as a 








New Names in the Small Tractor Field 


Last WEEK’s ENTRY into the small 
tractor field was the new Ford ma- 
chine (above, with Henry Ford and 
the inventor, Harry G. Ferguson), 
unveiled for the press at Dearborn, 
Mich. Next week International Har- 
vester is inviting the press to Chi- 
cago to look over its contender; and 
on Aug. 9 International’s Rock Island 





International 
division will present the tractor to the 
public for the first time. Both Ford 
and International Harvester are at last 
coming to grips with Allis-Chalmers, 
which has won amazing success in the 
small tractor field in the past two 
years. The Ford tractor will sell for 
$585. International Harvester’s will 


also sell in the $500 class. 
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fne the “area,” but experience proved 
eouldn’t be done. For instance, the 
fruits 
several 


ea of production of citrus 
rawls all over Florida and 
er states, and includes most of the 
ocessing plants, little and big. This 
true of most agricultural lines, with 
h exceptions as grains, and to some 
<tent meats. So, unable to bound the 
areas,” administrators of the law moved 
abolish them. The proposed amend- 
ents put nearly all first processing un- 
ier a 60-hour week, some of it under 
the minimum wage, with entire exemp- 
tion during a 14-week seasonal rush. 


4n Alliance Checks the Plan 
Much to 


farm bureaus and cooperatives teamed 


everybody's surprise, the 
ip against this scheme, and they stopped 
the whole set of amendments cold. They 
say that if amendments go through, 
neighborhood processing will cost more, 
and the difference will come out of the 
farmer’s pocket. They point out that a 
lot of these first processors are farm- 
ers the rest of the year. They do not 
ask exemption for big plants, only local 
ones. Law givers on the Hill reveal 
little sympathy for this attitude, but 
they know the farmers have them hog- 
tied, 

As matters stand now, Andrews’ pro- 
posed amendments are on the calendar 
and the bill can be called up by the 
opposition, which can strike out all but 
the enacting clause and add its own 
draft. Experts think it’s doubtful, how- 
ever, if the farm group can muster the 
vote for this substitution. But on the 
other hand, the House Committee bill 
almost certainly cannot command the 
two-thirds vote under sus- 
pended rules (no amendments allowed) . 


necessary 


Dixie Gets It Into the Record 


Amendment trouble is not all. While | 


six of Andrews’ industry committees are 
progressing as peaceably as could be 
expected toward minimum wage recom- 
mendations, Committee No. 1 for tex- 
tiles is giving him fits. Holding hearings 
in Atlanta last week on this commit- 
tee’s recommendation of a flat 32%¢ 
wage, with no differential or class ex- 
emption for the South, Andrews heard 
southern opposition bitterly load his 
hearing record with evidence it hopes 
will prove in court that the committee 
was packed against Dixie, that it ig- 
nored certain evidence, and that An- 
drews’ wage order, if he issues it, was 
improperly arrived at. Andrews is on a 
spot, because if the South beats him, 
his whole labor standards program will 
be seriously weakened. 


A proposal to investigate administra- | 


tion of the wage-hour law probably will 
not be acted upon. Another proposal will 
be made to legislate against the auto- 


matic five-cent increase in the statutory | 


minimum wage Oct. 24. This will bear 
watching. 





GOOLING 


BIGGEST MAN-MADE “WORLD” 
AT NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


WITH CONDITIONED AIR 
CIRCULATED BY STURTEVANT FANS 


PERISPHERE! The biggest “world” man has ever built! High as an 18 
story building —broad as a city block. Within its interior, which is 
twice the size of Radio City Music Hall, it houses a model of a mighty 
Metropolis of the future. Perisphere —Theme Center of the New York 
World's Fair—is the focal point, the dominant eye-stopping attraction 
for millions of visitors. 

To make certain that the vast multitudes may view this imposing 
spectacle in comfort, the Perisphere is air conditioned throughout. And 
the cool, clean, conditioned air—160 tons of it per hour—is circulated 
by Sturtevant Air Handling Equipment. 

To assure cool comfort, over 15 buildings at the New York World's 
Fair are equipped with Sturtevant Air Conditioning or Air Handling 
Apparatus. 

Perispbere, Theme Center of New York World's Fair, is equipped with a Worthington- 

Carbondale Air Condit: 1g System, installed by Carbondale-New York Company 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


urievan 


“66. v. 6. Pat Orr 


Md to Ue 
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FOR VENTILATING or aim nanoune tourme AIR CONDITIONING 
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American Export Lines, operators of 
a regular shipping service between 
New York and the Mediterranean, 
stepped up as a competitor to Pan 
American Airways last week, started 





Steamship Line Takes to the Air 


Acme 


a series of transatlantic survey flights 
(above) preparatory to running a 


regular express and air mail service 
New York and Marseilles 
later this year. 


between 





Postal Tel’s Split 

Company is near division 
into two systems. One will em- 
brace land lines in U. S. 


Postat Tevecrapn this week was but a 
step from completion of the reorganiza- 
tion which has been going forward ever 
since the company took refuge under 
Sec. 77-b of the bankruptcy act back in 
1935. The plan has been approved by 
U. S. District Court Judge Alfred C 
Coxe, and there probably will be only a 
delay 
are to be 


necessitated by appeals 


taken by 


short 
which dissident 
groups 

From this reorganization will emerge 
two separate communications systems 
One of them will be the familiar Postal, 
which will embrace the land lines in the 
United States. International Telephone 
& Telegraph, which has owned all of the 
Postal common. stock 1928, will 
have a negligible interest in this domes- 


since 


tic land system; present bondholders of 
Postal will run this show. 

The other property will embrace the 
cable and radio communications system 
which I. T. & T. -prop- 
erties owned by All America Cables & 
Radio, by Sociedad Anonima Radio Ar 
gentina, and by Postal. In exchange for 
throwing these other properties into the 
Postal pot, and” for giving up a claim 
of about $1,600,000, International Tel 
& Tel. will get two-thirds of the stock 
in the new holding company which will 
own the radio and cable systems. 

As the plan works out, the bondhold- 
ers’ big hope is that the federal govern- 


now controls 


ment will allow consolidation of Postal 
and Western Union. Otherwise the pros- 


pect is not a rosy one for the earnings of 


the reorganized land lines. However, the 
plan gives the bondholders income deben- 
tures against the cable and radio proper- 
ties, about one-third of the common stock 
in these latter, and warrants entitling 
debenture holders to buy some 932,000 
additional shares of this common stock 
at $8.70 a share. 

However, if present Postal bondhold 
ers were to take up all the stock to which 
these warrants would entitle them, they 
would boost their common stock interest 
in the radio and cable operations to 
about 44.7%. International Tel. & Tel. 
would then be reduced to a 55.3 voice— 
instead of about 66% that it will have at 
the outset—but control is still firmly 
enough placed with I.T.&T. Bondholders 
probably won’t take up their options on 
the stock until they see how much the 
properties are going to earn. 


“Public” Directors Suggested 


The bondholders will name three di- 
rectors to the board of the new holding 
company which will own the radio and 
cable properties, and I.T.&T. will nomi- 
nate six. Counsel for the bondholders 
have suggested half a dozen names of 
men for the board of the new Postal land 
lines who might be regarded as “public” 
directors, plus Frank C. Walker of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
who would act for Uncle Sam. These 
publie figures include John D. Biggers, 
president of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.; James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard; Arthur H. Compton, physicist: 
Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of University of 
Wisconsin Law School; John V. L. Hogan, 
inventor, who owns radio station WQXR; 
James M. Landis, former chairman of Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
now dean of the Harvard Law School. 


| r 
East Texas Iron Zeal 
Enthusiastic chamber of 
commerce endorses plan to pro 
duce sponge iron. 


Just ONE MONTH after a committee 
the East Regional 
Commerce endorsed a project to estal 
lish an East Texas iron indust: 
East Texas capitalists have rounded 

a fund of $250,000 to erect an iron or 
reduction plant at Longview, Tex. Pr 


Texas Chamber « 


ore 


posed product is sponge iron to be cor 
verted from local hematite iron ores b 
a method developed by Julius Madaras 


Detroit research industrial engineer, t 
utilize vast quantities of natural ga 
which will be piped from nearby o 
fields. 


Tron Industry Isn’t New There 
Before the Civil War, 


an iron industry of considerable impor 
tance, the first furnace 
erected in 1855 in Marion County. D 
velopment followed in half a dozen coun 


bast Texas had 


having been 


ties and culminated in a state enterpris 
of a large blast furnace and iron works 
near Rusk, then known as New Birming 
ham. The famous Tassie Belle blast fur 
nace operated there from 1889 to 1896, 
when it Competition 
from the rich ores of Minnesota’s Mesabi 


was abandoned. 
Range and the cheap water haul through 
the Great Lakes proved just too tough 

During the intervening years, various 


interests have had their eves on the 
hematite ore deposits of East Texas 
(estimated at above 200,000,000 tons) 


which are located mainly in four coun- 
ties—Cherokee, Cass, Marion, and Mor- 
riss—and on the nearby supplies of nat- 





ural gas, coal, coke, and limestone. Ore 
runs from 45 to 55° metallic iron. Thick- 
ness of ore layers runs from 10 in. to 7 ft. 
Average depth to upper ore deposits is 
12 ft. Estimated cost of East Texas ore 
delivered to the furnace ranges from 50¢ 
per ton for shallow 
beds to 75¢ for deeper beds. Real rey ival 
of interest 
tion that the Texas oil industry was re- 
quiring large quantities of iron products 
for its and _ distribution 
(drilling machinery and pipe lines and 
what-have-you) and through the fact 
that the East Texas Chamber made the 
revivifying of the iron industry a major 
project about two years ago. 


dragline-operated 


came through the apprecia- 


exploitation 


Will Try to Create New Uses 

Steel and iron technicians are likely 
to raise their eyebrows over the choice 
of sponge iron as the new product of the 
East Texas ores. Some already point out 
that 
history and application in charging cupo- 


sponge iron has a pretty limited 


las and open hearth furnaces, and that 
its use in the manufacture of powdered 
type 


iron for bearings of the “oilless” 


manufactured by Chrysler and General 
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\otors will call for comparatively limited 
nnages. Swedish sponge iron has had 
\merican markets pretty much its own 
.v. but the East Texans are figuring 
vat the Swedish price of about $150 
- ton ought to give them a wide com- 


vetitive spread within which to operate 
And they will undoubtedly try to open 
DD further markets for sponge and pow- 
dered iron in electric furnace charges, 
wrought iron production, concrete wear- 
proofing, and other applications. 

' As its name implies, sponge iron is 
full of minute voids, making it easy to 
melt (and sometimes too easy) in fur- 
naces and cupolas, easy to forge into 
wrought iron, and comparatively easy to 
crush and grind into powdered iron for 
bearings, concrete impregnation, and 
sundry chemical uses 

The East Texas Chamber committee 
is enthusiastic about tests which have 
been made on the Madaras process. Us- 
ing a gas pressure of 50 lb. and a tem- 
perature of about 1,400 deg. F, the 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, reduced 
some of the ore and got good results. 

Besides the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce there is another group inter 
ested in developing East Texas iron 
ore. It is headed by James L. Perkins, 
Rusk attorney, banker, and lumberman, 
and it plans to erect a coke-fired furnace 
near Rusk. For the latter enterprise 
there are plans for a stock company 
with a capital of $2,500,000, all tenta 
tively subscribed without public sale 


“Fair Trade” Drive 

Sen. Tydings seems bent on 
putting F.D.R. on the spot with 
regard to bill. 


WASHINGTON (Business Weel. Bureau) - " 
Not content with kicking President 
Roosevelt in the pants on major issues, 
Congress seems determined to rub his 
face into the ground on an issue generally 
considered in Congress to be minor, but 
deemed major in business cire les resale 
price maintenance. 

All indications point to a move in the 
Senate, led by Sen. Millard Tydings, 
sponsor of the Miller-Tydings National 
Fair Trade Enabling Act, to put the 
President on the spot with respect to re- 
sale price maintenance. Vehicle is the 
District of Columbia fair trade bill, 
rushed through the House under pressure 
of druggists after having been officially 
fiven up for dead by Rowland Jones, Jr., 
Washington representative of National 
Association of Retail Druggists. The bill 
was believed dead because President 
Roosevelt wrote joint letters to Vice- 
President John N. Garner and Speaker 
William B. Bankhead suggesting delay of 
the District of Columbia bill until after 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee had looked into state fair trade law 


and Miller- I'vdings Act operations How 
ever, after receiving the letter, the Hous« 
passed the bill without even the formal 
itv of a reading and without a dissenting 
vote. Druggists who are aware of the 
New Deal bias against fair trade or price 
maintenance by any name now hope to 
get their bill for the District through 
Congress before either FTC or TNEC 
h 


‘ 


as a chance to solidify opposition 


No Chance for Evasion 


Sen. Tydings took up the ball in the 
Senate, got himself appointed chairman 
of a subcommittee to handle the measure, 
and held a hearing. Observers believe he 
is gleefully promoting the D.C. fair trad 
bill to get back at the President for his 
ill-starred attempt to purge him in last 
November's election. If, as now indi 
cated, the bill passes the Senate, the 
President will be on a spot; he will have 
before him for the first time the unqualli 
fied issue of resale price maintenance 
When the Miller-Tydings bill came to 
him in 1937 it was a rider to the DA 
tax bill and he could—and did—say he 
could not hold up an important revenue 
measure merely to kill a rider. 

Enactment of the D.C. fair trade law 
may backfire on the druggists, for it will 
bring home to the nation’s lawmakers the 
price advances on popular brands whi h 
s the usual effect of price maintenance 
contracts in large cities. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
TR an 








INDIVIDUALLY ENGINEERED 
COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 


Todd Service comprises the 
design and manufacture of 
the correct size and type of 
combustion equipment for 
each specific type of com- 
mercial, industrial or marine 
boiler, fired by liquid fuel 
Or gas. 


Our engineers are always 
available without bliga 
tion for an impartial survey 
of combustion phases of fur 


nace operation 


TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
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SOLVE CORROSION 
PROBLEM 





A MANUFACTURER OF CERTAIN TYPES of 
refrigerating machinery had trouble 
with the corrosion of the piston rings 


in his pumps. 


en al 


S55 





TO SOLVE THAT PROBLEM, American 
Hammered Piston Ring Division of 
Koppers Company developed the first 
piston rings made of plastics 





TO SOLVE SIMILAR PROBLEMS, this di- 
vision also produced rings of monel 
metal, bronze, Ni-resist and other 
materials. 


LET K Gour 

PROBL 
Among the other Koppers products, 
with which Koppers may be able to 
help you solve some problem in your 
business are: Coal and Coke, Coal Prep- 
aration Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, Pipe and Plate- 
work, American Hammered Piston 
Rings, D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Materials-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, Bitum- 

inous-base Paints, Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Plan New Anti-Chain Drive 


Congressmen and drug and grocery independents 
will cruise the Potomac and discuss Patman “death 
sentence” bill. Chains plan counter-attack. 


NEXT WEEK-END, in Washington, a group Dec31'38,p34). The businss men will |» 
of Congressmen and business men will independent wholesalers and _ retailers 
board a steamer for a cooling excursion mostly in groceries and drugs, who hav: 
on the Potomac. The boat will leave the most to gain from punitive chain taxa 
dock about noon Sunday, July 16, and — tion. The whole affair is being directed 
will return about 6 p.m. by Charles G. Daughters, who describes 
Most of the six hours will be spent in himself simply as “author” but might 
discussing H.R. 1, the Patman bill de- better be described as Wright Patman’s 
signed to annihilate national chain’ man Friday and organizer of the inc 
stores by imposing taxes that would  pendents’ Freedom of Opportunity 
range up to $49,000 on individual stores. Legion. 
Rep. Patman of Texas will be the lead- Thus is being fired the first shot in a 
ing legislator on board, and the other new campaign to enact a federal tax on 
Congressmen present will be supporters or chains. Chain store men don’t like the 





probable supporters of his bill (BW—  prospect—particularly in view of the fact 
27 States Have Taxed the Chains—and 20 Still Do 
(Italics indicate law repealed or declared unconstitutional) 
Base number 
Date Maximum of stores for 
State Enacted Fee maximum {ee 
Alabama 1935 $112.50 21 
Arizona ae ' 1931 25.00 21 
California joa nudas 1935 500.00 11 
Colorado i 1934 300.00 25 
Florida’ 1935 400.00 16 
Georgia 1937 200.00 41 
Idaho’ ery ee 1933 500.00 20 
Indiana 1933 150.00 21 
lowa 1935 155.00 51 
Kentucky iota fini 1934 300.00 50 
Louisiana‘ ; 1934 550.00 501 
Maine 1933 50.00 26 
Maryland 1933 150.00 21 
Michigan’ 1933 250.00 26 
Minnesota 1937 350.00 151 
Mississippi’ 1936 300.00 41 
Montana 1937 200.00 5 
New Mexico ; 1934 Tax om gross receipts 
North Carolina ae 1935 250.00 202 
Pennsylvania 1937 500.00 501 
South Carolina 1930 150.00 30 
South Dakota‘ 1937 150.00 50 
Tennessee 1937 Tax on floor space 
Texas 1935 750.00 51 
Vermont® 1933 Tax om gross receipts 
West Virginia 1933 250.00 76 
Wisconsin 1937 100.00 26 
1 Florida, Mississippi, and Idaho do not have graduated taxes like other states. Instead of 
having lower rates, say, for the first ten stores and higher rates for the next ten, and so on 
up to the maximum these states assess all stores in a particular size classification at the same 
rate. 
2 Michigan also has a graduated tax on chain counters, leased departments, etc Maximum 
1s $25 for each counter over 25. 
® Minnesota also has a graduated tax on mail order chains. Maximum is $1,200 for each 
establishment over 11. 
‘Louisiana and South Dakota tax stores within the state on the basis of the number of 
stores operated throughout the whole country rather than just those within the state 
5 Vermont's law, before repeal, was held unconstitutional. 
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t Mr. Patman boasts of an agreement 
h Chairman Doughton of the House 
Wavs and Means Committee for early 
nsideration of his bill before that com- 
ttee rather than before the less 


endly Commerce Committee. How- 
ver, they aren’t too terribly dismayed. 
The bill was sidetracked this year— 
tanks in good part to adroit publicity 
tying Mr. Patman up to /’affaire McKes- 
in & Robbins—and what happened once 
an happen again. 

The chains are particularly encouraged 
ght now by their remarkable success so 
far this year in sidestepping new state 
tax laws and in erasing others from the 
statute books. 


Help from the Courts 


All told, in the decade since Indiana 
paved the way, 27 states have tried 
chain taxation. Some of the laws fell by 
the wayside, until at the beginning of 
this year only 22 were in force. Arizona, 
California, and Maine had repealed their 
laws. Those of New Mexico and Ver- 
mont, which put a tax on gross receipts 
rather than on number of stores, had 
been declared unconstitutional. 

Since the first of the year the number 
has been reduced to 20, thanks to court 
decisions voiding the law of Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky (BW—Feb25°39.p 
1 };Mar25,p41). These decisions were the 
first interruption in the judicial tide that 
had run almost steadily against the 
chains since May, 1931, when the United 
States Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 
count, upheld the Indiana levy. 


This Year They Escape 

The chains have fared better this year 
in the state legislatures than at any time 
since they became a red-hot political 
ssue. Despite the fact that the 34 legis- 
latures in session have considered more 
than 60 measures dealing with chain 
stores, not one new state has been added 
to the anti-chain roster. True, four states 
passed chain levies, but these simply 
modified or supplanted existing taxes: 
Montana renewed the same law and 
rates; North Carolina and Tennessee 
raised rates slightly; South Dakota low- 
ered rates, but has followed Louisiana’s 
lead (BW—May22'37 p15) and now de- 
termines the tax rate on the basis of the 
number of stores operated by a single 
chain throughout the country as a whole 
rather than just within the state. 

There is, of course, a possibility that 
other new laws will yet come out of the 
handful of legislatures still in session. 
Alabama’s statesmen, for instance, now 
n recess until July 18, have before them 
an amendment to their existing law. 

Next year, the chains have even less 
to fear from the states, for only nine 
legislatures will be in session. Three of 
these—Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina—already have taxes. Four 
thers—Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York and Rhode Island—met this year 
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_Doubly Sure~_ ' eee aa 





Every steeplechase rider makes certain his saddle girth is taut. Nor 
does he neglect the “safety girth” — an extra strap for double security. 





A prudent man, too, takes all ordinary precautions. But, in addition, 
he makes doubly sure of the security of his person, home, possessions, 


and business by adequate insurance and bonding protection. 


Your Standard agent will advise you how best to insure against financial 
loss from injury to self, employees, or public; automobile accident; 
burglary and robbery; embezzlement; and allied hazards. Standard 
Accident of Detroit has 55 years’ experience and a record of prompt, 


just settlements, 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Harris &4 Ewing 
No matter what his job, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell is always rising up to 
Now, as Neu 


bedevil advertisers. 
York City Planning Commissioner, 
his new zoning restrictions—on 
which he insists public hearings will 
he held—have outdoor advertisers 


squirming on the anxious seat. 


but nothing happened and nothing seri 
ous hangs fire. Virginia, the eighth, has 
never had a tax. Kentucky, the ninth, 
may be a battleground, for the anti-chain 
faction may try to restore the tax voided 
this year. 

Having thus, they believe, reversed the 
trend against them, the chains are now 
ready to concentrate on two things: 
spreading sentiment for repeal of state 
laws, and stopping Wright Patman’s 
federal death-sentence. And as they gird 
for the fight, the chains point to several 
developments. 


Independent Sentiment Shifts 


Independents aren’t howling for chain 
scalps as they once did. Notable feature 
of the convention two weeks ago in 
Kansas City of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers was an oblique denial 
of the Patman bill. A year ago, N.A.R.G. 
passed a ringing resolution endorsing ef- 
forts to tax chains out of existence. But 
so sharp has been the change in senti- 
ment that this year no such resolution 
was presented to the full convention, let 
alone passed. 

That doesn’t mean that independents 
hate chains less; rather, they’ve come to 
fear legislation more. 

Hector Lazo, executive vice-president 
of the Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America, told the convention that laws 
“to put your competitor out of business 
may whack you between the eyes tomor- 
row.” And that was the opinion of most 
of the delegates, who were talking in 


private about the recent example in 


Colorado of a tax turning to bite the 
hand that fed it. Voluntary and coopera 
tive chains, made up of independent re 
tailers, were big pushers for Colorado's 
chain-store levy. Last month (BW—Jun 
'39,p14), they were shocked when the 
state Supreme Court held liable to the 
tax a string of supposedly independent 
auto-suppls stores. 

A second development the chains look 
to with interest is the growing consumer 
movement. Mostly, organized consumer 
groups are concerned with quality, prices, 
and better buying information—and the 
chains can look anybody in the eye on 
all three counts. A. & P., for example, 
has put itself in strong with consumer 
clubs by adopting grade labeling for its 
private-label canned goods. 

A third factor favorable to the chains 
is the friendliness of organized labor. At 
its last convention the American Federa- 
tion of Labor adopted a resolution con- 
demning excessive taxation of chains, 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions thinks the same way. Labor's at- 
titude is easy to explain: it can organize 
chains where it can’t independents. 

Fourth, chains figure that they can 
count on vastly increased farm support 
as a result of their merchandising drives 
to move crop surpluses (BW—Mar5'37, 
pst). 


Scowl at Billboards 


Tugwell and Moses want 
drastic zoning regulations in New 


York City. 


Ever since the first billboard, outdoor 
advertising has gone through periodic 
heat waves, engendered by civic groups 
interested in preserving landscape beauty. 
Usually the vociferous elements are 
women’s clubs (BW—Nov19'38,p39) , 
and their principal weapon is a boycott 
against the advertiser who continues to 
use the billboard, or poster panel, as 
the trade calls it. 

But in New York last week there was 
a public hearing by the City Planning 
Commission on proposed anti-billboard 
zoning ordinances, and there the outdoor 
advertising business ran into the two 
most redoubtable foes it has ever en- 
countered—and it has fought 
tough battles in 10 states where anti 
billboard laws are now in force. 

The chairman of the planning commis- 
sion is Rexford G. Tugwell, a name al- 
ways enough to send shivers down the 
spine of any advertising man. Tugwell 
left no doubt that the sign men would 
get unpleasant treatment, and he had 
the strong support of Park Commissioner 
Robert Moses. 

With the anti-billboard movement 
spreading, the trade announced its 
willingness to accept moderate zoning 
regulations and asked for settlement of 
differences with the City Planning Com- 


some 
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mission by private conference. Tugw 
and Moses emphatically rejected t 
proposal. 

The zoning regulations date back 
early this year. An original draft s 
mitted by Tugwell would have cance! 
all existing billboards at the end of « 
vear. Their renewal was to be det 
mined by the Board of Standards a: 
Appeals, upon the condition that in bu 
ness and residential sections 80°% of 
frontage involved approved. 

Protests were so strong that last we: 
a revised draft was submitted. Existi: 
licenses were given a two-year period « 
grace, and the requirement for approy 
of 80° 
But a new section prohibited location « 
billboards within 200 feet of any elevat: 
express highway, or of any park one-h: 


of the frontage was dropp: 


acre in area, 


Pressure Brought on Trade Group 


Behind this new regulation was Par! 
Commissioner Moses, a man who usual! 
gets what he wants in New York Cit 
Last winter he made his attitude clea 
when he distributed an elaborate bro 
chure calling for legislative 
When the legislature refused to act 
Moses wrote to stockholders of com 
panies affiliated with the Outdoor Ad 
vertising Association, the central trad 
organization. He told them that refusal 
to cooperate with him was not only 
contrary to public interest but “stupid.” 

Obviously feeling the pressure, the 
Outdoor Advertising Association an 
nounced itself in favor of proper zoning 
regulations. It pointed out that it did a 
good job of self-regulation, and asserted 


contro! 


that most of the objectionable practices 
were by little fly-by-night concerns. 
Final action will not be taken on the 
zoning regulations until the fall. The 
Outdoor Advertising Association hopes 
to make the public realize in the mean 
time that it carries on a legitimate busi 
ness, employing several thousand work 
ers, and enhancing property values. 


Stiff New Radio Code 


Broadcasters consider pro- 
posed rules, including reform of 
children’s programs. 


Last Week the Sales Managers Division 
of the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers descended on the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America’s annual convention at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. While in 
another part of the hotel advertising was 
being hailed as a social service, the N.A.B 
men went into action to prove the point 
They unveiled an entire new set of regu- 
lations for radio in a dramatic preview of 
the N.A.B. convention which gets to- 
gether at Atlantic City, July 10-13, to 
thrash out the issues involved. 

Harried on one side by the threat of 
program control by the Federal Com- 
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~ynications Commission, and on the 
ther by educators and irate women’s 
bs. N.A.B. has gone in for an extensive 
investigation of the possibilities of self- 
gulation. Judged by published reports 
nd private talks, the potentially most 
enificant proposal was one envisaging 
trict supervision of children’s programs. 
Radio men think this proposal is the 
»swer to some of the more valid criti- 
sms, namely, that such broadcasts upset 
family discipline; that they keep children 
from bed, dinner, or study: and that the 
orror mystery overstimulates youthful 
magination. 

Pare nt protests against the content of 
children’s radio programs grew so strenu- 
ous that last month Variety, theatrical 
and radio trade weekly, decided to inves- 
tigate. In a poll of 15 large cities it found 
parents liked clean adventure best and 
disapproved of the mystery thriller. Final 
tabulations last week show a majority 
favor “The Lone Ranger,” “Little Or- 
phan Annie,” “Jack Armstrong,” “Dick 
Tracy,” and “Don Winslow of the 
Navy.” for their children. “Gang Bust- 
ers” and “The Green Hornet,” two thrill- 
ers, made poor showings; only one-third 
of the parents polled said they approved. 


Too 


Another sore spot has been advertising 
campaigns based on premiums given upon 
presentation of box-tops or wrappers as 
evidence of purchase of the products. 
Parents claim the search for the box-tops 
children to all sorts of strange 
places Under the proposed code, this 
tvpe of advertising will be banned from 
The convention will 


Box-Top Premiums Hit, 


} 
1eads 


children’s programs. 
decide whether to adopt the code. 

Tentative plans give administration of 
these rules to a proposed National Board 
of Review, with authority vested in the 
leadership of various women’s clubs. 

Only two other sections of the compre- 
hensive code came in for extensive dis- 
One would prevent misleading 
advertising by requiring member stations 
to demand that program sponsors prove 
all claims made for their products. The 
other reserves to the station all right to 
eliminate any commercial viewpoint from 
sponsored news broadcasts. 


( ussion. 
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Coat and Suit Clash 


Wuen the National Coat and Suit Indus- 
try Recovery Board ruled two weeks ago 
that retailers must pay freight charges, 
it made its second effort within a month 
to solve the problem of shrinking profit 
margins for coat manufacturers. Like the 
previous attempt—to reduce the discount 
rate of list price from 8 to 6%—the 
abandonment of the f.o.b. policy met the 
determined opposition of the National 
Retail Dry Association. But, 


Goods 


while the discount move Was dropped, 
the Recovery, Board decided to have a 
test of strength on the freight rule. and 
put it into effect last Saturday. Now the 
Board faces the difficulty of keeping its 
under N R DG \ 


own members in line 


pressure. 


Ice Cream Men Aid Druggists 


To ASSURE STEADY ovuTLEeTs for their 
products, leading ice cream companies in 
Chicago have undertaken to finance drug 
Nearly one-half of all new mort 
gage loans on drug stores during the first 
six months of 1989 were placed through 
this method. The Drug Credit Exchange, 
Inc., reports that of a total of 262 mort 
gages valued at $611,909 the five biggest 
ice-cream makers financed 133 valued at 
$214,621. 


stores. 


Applaud Food Plan 

(Ss THE FOOD STAMP plan moves into its 
third city, Seattle, the track 
still has nothing but good to say of it. 
Rochester, N. Y., has had eight 
of the plan, Dayton, O., over 
both manufacturers and producers are 
Manufacturers had feared 


a switch in buying 


grocery 


a month; 


enthusiastic 
the plan might cause 
from packaged to unpackaged 
but thus far that hasn’t been the experi 
ence. As a result of competition for the 
been taking a 
surplus 


goods, 


new trade, retailers have 
low mark-up on blue-stamp 
but the sales been 


commodities, have 


profitable. 


Ken Gives Up 

Because Ken magazine continues to lose 
money for the house of Esquire, it will 
stop publication with the Aug. 3 issue. 
Started as a left-wing magazine to reveal 
the “inside” story of the news, Ken found 
it difficult to sell space to right-wing ad- 
vertisers. The first indication of serious 
magazine went 


trouble when the 


from a fortnightly to a weekly 


came 
publica 
tion schedule and then reduced its price 
from 25¢ to 10¢. This June 
dropped so fast that Publisher David 
Smart and Editor Arnold Gingrich de- 


cided to abandon the losing proposition. 


Upholds Trading Stamps 
IN A 
Supreme 


5-To-2 pecision, the Pennsylvania 
Court 


lower court ruling that the use of trad 


last month sustained a 


ing stamps did not constitute a violation 
of the commonwealth’s Fair Sales Act. 
In a case appealed by Bristol-Myers, 
Inc., distributors of Sal Hepatica and 
Ipana Tooth Paste, the Supreme Court 
found that the use of trading stamps by 
Lit Brothers, Inc., was not a discount 
from the fixed resale but a legiti- 
mate advertising device to induce cus 
store. The de- 
counter to the finding of 
California Superior Court Judge Kelly 
(BW—Jun17°39,p36) that trading stamps 
were in fact a rebate on the purchase 
price of an article. 


price, 


tomers to return to the 


cision runs 


Ww eeks | 


circulation | 
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A PRACTICAL 
YARDSTICK 


FOR YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


ic planning a practical industrial 
relations program, apply this 
simple yardstick to the activity 
under consideration: ‘'(1) Will it 
increase your employees’ ability to 
do their jobs? (2) Will it increase 
their willingness to do their jobs? 
(3) Will it specifically better rela- 
tions between your company and 
your employees as a group?” 

Here are some of the activities 
that are being used successfully to 
build good will. . . that make men 
want to say: “I like the job and I 
like the company!” 


Most men take pride in 

their job, company, 
leaders. Informal meetings, 
dinners, outings between 
workers and executives in- 
crease understanding— build 
solidly on self-respect 





Modern, individual locke 

ers with adequate seats, 
tables, hangers and good ven- 
tation help save time lost 
through confusion . . . make 
tor better co-operation among 
workers 





Have you a “Suggestion 

Box” where workers can 
deposit ideas for improving 
their jobs or departments? 
Careful consideration should 
be given contributions and 
Suggestions recognized. 





a 





Sanitary washrooms with adequate basins, 
hot water, soap and plenty of “Soft-Weve'’ 
ScotTissue Towels remind workers that management 


is vitally interested in their health and welfare. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service is avail- 
able to help arrange washrooms comfortably, 
economically and ef iently. The Scott Survey 
will suggest how to relieve congestion, reduce 
waste, overhead expense, and create good will 
m your washrooms. 






® Scott Paper Co., Ches 
bligation, your booklet, ‘ 








Service. - 





Copr., 1939, Scott Paper Co 
Trade Mark * ScotTissue’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + 


PERSONNEL + 


EXECUTIVE POLICY 





Testing Employees 

Companies show intensified 
interest in ways of judging and 
managing workers. 


EMPLOYEE SELECTION, payment, and pro- 
motion techniques, judged by the amount 
of attention being paid them in current 
business management conferences, are 
lying heavily on the average employer's 
mind—and will be until he is satisfied 
that he has the best method installed. 
June-July examples of this intensified in- 
terest: 

1. The thorough going-over which was 
given to merit rating and job evaluation 
at last week’s annual Economics Confer- 
ence for Engineers at Johnsonburg, N. J. 
Spotlighted at this session were the rec- 
ommendations of S. L. H. Burk, chief job 
analyst for Atlantic Refining Co., who ad- 
vised management to pay attention to 
appraisal of, and incentive building for, 
salaried personnel, as well as hourly-wage 
workers, and do more than see that “the 
squeaking wheel gets the grease.” 

2. The completion of a comprehensive 
“Merit Rating Manual” by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., which lists 14 
major benefits found in application of an 
up-to-date plan of gradation and super- 
vision (see rating chart on page 33). 

3. The issuance of three new com- 
pendia of expert opinion on these sub- 
jects, for the guidance of business firms 
which want to do something about it. 
These new guides are: (a) “The Use of 
Tests in Employment and Promotion” 
issued by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board; (b) “Arranging the Right 
Pay,” by Edward N. Hay of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co.; (c) “Salary and Wage Admin- 
istration” and “Scientific Selection of 
Salesmen,” issued by the American Man- 





agement Association. 


Program Coverage Extended 


On the programs of 14 major business- 
management conferences covered by 
Bustness Week since the beginning of 
the year, employee selection, promotion, 
and pay have been handled in prominent 
fashion. Demands for copies of U. S. 
Steel’s rating formula were so frequent 
following Business Weex’s explanation 
(BW—Mar}'39,p24) that the corpora- 
tion had to get more printed. 

During the 1939 discussions of “man 
measurement and pay” the subject has 
broadened to include all employees, not 
just the factory hands who were weighed 
under earlier merit-rating and job-evalua- 
tion plans. Most of the companies which 
are used as up-to-date examples are ex- 
tending their rating scales to cover every- 


one W ho draws a salary, wage, or co 
mission. 

Atlantic Refining explains its meth 
in this way: 

“We use certain basic tests for job a; 
plicants to determine their fitness for t 
job, and also tests of so-called ‘menta 
range to help us decide upon the indiv 
ual’s over-all intelligence. After the e1 
ployee is on the job, the important thir 
is to see that his capabilities are ful 
realized and that he is given every oppo 
tunity to use them. We make every p 
sible effort to build up additional 
formation regarding the employees b 
means of production records and report 
etc. As part of this program we have p 
into effect a rating system by which t) 
supervisor periodically rates each en 
ployee under his jurisdiction on tho 
qualities which reflect, not only his pre: 
ent efficiency, but his potentiality.” 


Fish Unions’ Dispute 
A. F. L. and C, I. O. quarre! 


over control of workers on the 


Pacifie Coast. 


Tue American Federation of Labor a: 


the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


are girding for a rough-and-tumble figh! 
for jurisdiction over the 40,000 worker: 
in the Pacific Coast $50,000,000 cann 

fish industry. The annual payroll of t! 

industry is $10,000,000. 

This week, in San Francisco, Mey: 
Lewis, A.F.L. Coast representative, r 
vealed the strategy 
Green’s forces. A Coastwise joint cour 
cil of fishermen’s and fish cannery work 
ers’ unions will be formed to unify A.F.] 


basic 


defense against inroads of the C.1.0. and 


to present a united front to employers 


. The new setup will function through the 
state federations of California, Oregon, 


and Washington. . 
Added punch was given to 
Lewis’ plans when he 
Harry Lundeberg, secretary of the Sail 
ors Union of the Pacific (chartered by 
A.F.L. last fall) supports the idea. With 


Mey: 


out Sailor Harry, the move wouldn't 


make much headway. 

Labor relations in the 300 or so fis! 
canneries on the Coast, where the sa! 
mon, sardines, and tuna are packed, ap 


pear to be in a mess, with local unions 


switching rapidly from A.F.L. to C.1.0 
and back again, and employers panting 
along behind trying to keep pace wit! 
the lightning changes in affiliation. A! 
present, A.F.L. dominates among the 
21,000 seamen, shares the 19,000 shor 
workers with C.1.O. on a 50-50 basis. 


of William 


revealed tha! 
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Labor 


announces that at least two, and preferab 
Tre pe ated at least once 


raters will rate each employee, 
will be 


& i, 


three . 
process 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
EMPLOVE MERIT RATING 


























. 7 = ae 2 WORKS: 
A SE ie eS JOB UNIT 
oe INSTRUCTIONS TO RATERS: Rate the individual only in accordance with the description of the qualification as given below and in comparison to others doing the same kind of 
work. Decide where on the scale the man best fits, and there in one of the blocks, place a check (X) mark 


rating you may use the reverse side of the sheet for any comments you care to make 





~ QUALIFICATIONS 


POOR 


Be sure you have read the manual before you start rating. When you have finished 





BELOW AVERAGE 















































How Jones & Laughlin Rates Its Employees 





This chart, along with a Merit Rating Manual, will be 
the hub of a new personnel appraisal system Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Corp. is developing (see page 3 
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i AVERAGE ABOVE AVERAGE EXCELLENT SCORE 
JOB PERFORMANCE: Consider the quality, Unsatisfactory Barely Generally satisfactory Does good work. Fast and | Exceptional work. Rapid, 
quantity, waste, number of errors and overall acceptable Meets sfandards efficient Betters stand- | accurate and complete 
efficiency of his work. Use department stand- ards 
ards and comparison with others as basis of ee 
rating 45 | 54 | 63 | 72| 81 | 90 | 99 | 108| 117/ 126 | 135 | 144| 153 | 162! 171 | 180 189 | 198 | 207 | 216 | 225 
OVERALL KNOWLEDGE OF JOB: Con- : Knows routine only. Needs | Fair and working know!- | Understands his job. Good | An expert on his job and 
sider how much he knows about his present job, Knows little about job considerable coaching edge of his job background of experience. | knows related work. Wide 
and other closely related jobs. Consider his experience. 
past experience, and how much he needs to 
know. 13] 6| 9| 12| 15 | 18] 21 | 26| 27| 30 | 33| 36| 39] 42] 45] 48| 51| 54] 57| Go| 63| 66| 69| 72] 75 
INDUSTRY AND DEPENDABILITY: Con- | Lazy. Aloafer. Latestar- | Takes it easy. Clock | Works steadily. With some | Willing worker. Gives a | 100% on the job. Does 
sider the effort he puts forth during working | ter early quitter. Unneces- | watcher. Requires close supervision will do a fair | full day’s work. Consistent | More than required. Con- 
hours. Consider his application to his job, his | Sary absences. Undepend- | supervision. Not very | day’s work. Usually | and dependable. scientious and very de- 
attendance and punctuality. Can he be relied | able reliable reliable. “<= pendabie. 
on? Is he dependable? 3 | 6| 9] 12| 15 | 18] 21] 24] 27 | 30 | 33| 36] 39] 42] 45] 48| 51] &4] 57] Go| 63] 66] 69] 72] 75 
APTITUDE AND ABILITY TO LEARN: | Dull. Poor memory. One- | Learns slowly. Requires | With average instruction, | Can do a turn at most jobs | All-around-man. Can do 
Consider his ability in doing jobs both foreign | job man excessive instruction. can do related work satis- | in his line of work. many high-type jobs. 
and related to his own. Consider how quickly factorily. Learns rapidly. 
he learns, grasps new ideas and retains in- 
formation 3 | 6| 9| 12] 15 | 18 | 21 | 24| 27 | 30 | 33] 36] 39] 42] 45] 48| 51] 54] 57] Go| 63] 66| 69| 72] 75 
INITIATIVE: Consider his ingenuity, self | Always waits to be shown | Relies heavily on others Fairly aggressive. Starts | Resourceful. Develops A self-starter. Sees things 
reliance and resourcefulness in thinking, plan- | and told what to do. A follower some things assignments ably to be done and does them. 
ning and carrying out his job 

—_ — 
> 3 | 6| 9| 12] 15] 18/ 21 | 24] 27 | 30 | 33| 36] 39] 42| 45| 48| 51] 54] 57] Go| 63] 66] 69| 72] 75 
JUDGMENT: Consider the intelligence, logic | Has a poor sense of values. Jumps at conclusions, Tries to reason things out | Uses good common sense. | Sound judgment based on 
and thought he uses in arriving at decisions, intelligently. facts. 
suggestions and conclusions as related to 
his job es - 
‘SS oa Sar. ee — T "T | T - 
3 | 6| 9| 12/ 15 | 18] 21 | 24} 27] 30 | 33 | 36] 39] 42] 45| 48| 51| 54| 57| Go| 63| 66] 69| 72] 75 
DISPOSITION AND ATTITUDE: Consider Antagonistic. Usually “sour.” Reluctant | Fair teamworker. Satisfied | Good teamworker and | Goes out of his way to 
his willingness to work and get along with his to cooperate with company. generally a booster. help fellows and the 
fellows, and his attitude toward his boss and Corporation. 
the Corporation’s plans, policies, objectives 
. a . 
andinterests. = 3 | 6| 9 | 12| 15 | 18| 21 | 24| 27 | 30 | 33] 36] 39] 42] 45] 48] 51| 54] 57| Go| 63| 66] 69] 72] 75 
PERSONALITY: sider the way he im- Creates dissatisfaction. Unfavorable. Sometimes | Fair impression. Accepted. | Favorable impression. A leader. Inspires asso- 
presses people. Co r the reaction his avoided. Well liked. ciates to action. 
presence Causes in a group 
os 3 | 6| 9| 12| 15 | 18| 21 | 24] a¢| 30 | 33 | 36] 39] 42] 45| 48] 51| 54] 57] Go| 63] 66] 69] 72] 75 
SAFETY: Consider his reaction to the safety | A hazard to himself and | Takes chances. Some Usually does things accord- | Works safely himself and | Active in promoting safety. 
program, his interest in and adherence to safe | his associates. “horse play.” ing to practice. considers others. Makes suggestions. 
practices and the safety suggestions he makes. 
Is he “safety conscious?” 
3 | 6| 9| 12] 15 | | 21 | 24] 27 | 30 | 33] 36] 39] 42] 45] 48] 51| 54] 57] Go| 63| 66| 69] 72] 75 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL CONDITION: | Poor health. Often in no | Abuses self. Reflected in | Usually satisfactory. Can | No noticeable handicaps. | Always fit. Good condi- 
Consider how his general health and physical | condition to work. his work. hold his own. tion. Lots of pep. 
condition, handicaps and other activities affect 
his work 
omaieaaen _ 13] 6| 9/ 12| 5 | 18 { 2 | a4 | 27] 30 [ 33] 36[ a9] a2] 45] 48] 51] 54] 67] Go| 63| 66] 69] 72] 75 
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Wage Cut—Or Else 


Employees of interurban 


railroad accept reduction after 
judge warns them. 
Cou. Atpert A. Spracue, receiver for 


three former Insull electric transporta- 
tion properties, is pretty much in the 
situation of a man trying to run a buggy- 
whip factory, a livery stable, and a plant 
for making coachmen’s uniforms. Capital 
investment has already been wiped out, 
now labor is going through the wringer 
and doesn’t like how it feels. 

One of his properties, the Chicago 
elevated lines, is hopelessly broke and 
can be bailed out only by the unification 
of all traction lines which is now being 
worked out in federal court through a 
super-complicated set of negotiations. 
Another property, the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee interurban, last sum- 
mer went through a completely peaceful 
51-day strike that left it hanging on the 
ropes, where it has been hanging ever 


since. 
Repayment When and If 


Now the third property, the Chicago, 
Aurora & Elgin Railroad, with 104 miles 
of track between the Loop and the Fox 
River, is teetering on the brink of ina- 
bility to meet payrolls and debts to con- 
necting railroads. Bond interest has not 
been paid for seven years, maintenance 
is carried on merely to the extent re- 
quired for safe operation. Col. Sprague 
is now making a wage deduction up to 
10%, 
company’s gross income. He has offered 
to repay the deduction when and if the 
revenues up to the 


on a sliding scale according to the 


road ever gets its 
requisite level. 
When this proposition was submitted 
to the union to the Aurora & 
Elgin’s employees belong, the members 
voted it down. They had taken a 10% 
reduction in 1932, but this had been 
subsequently rescinded. So Sprague asked 
Judge James H. Wilkerson, in federal 
District Court, for permission to post a 
notice that his wage-deduction — plan 
would go into effect on July 1. After a 
wordy session of arguments and threats 
of a strike by attorney for the union, 
Judge Wilkerson the 


which 


signed order 


**4 Cooperative Business” 


At the same time the judge delivered 
a few philosophical remarks of potential 
interest to all buggy-whip industries 
where capital and labor are both getting 
beaten to a pulp by the fists of relentless 
progress. Said he: “As it now stands, the 
road is being operated purely for the 
benefit of the 550 employees and their 
families. That is the only reason it has 
been kept in operation for the last seven 
vears. It is getting to the point where 
it is purely a cooperative business. The 


owners of the line are not interested. 


If it were sold it would bring in only a 
few dollars for junk. The road owes $90,- 
000 in taxes to its communities. If the 
employees want to close it, that is their 
business.” 

A fortnight ago the notice went up. It 
provides for the same basic rates of pay 
as those prevailing, but specifies that de- 
ductions shall be from the pay 
computed at such basic rates according 
to the following schedule: 


made 


Daily average gross revenue Percentage 
(preceding month) deduction 
Less than $5,000 10% 
$5,500-$5,649 gO 
$5,6.50-85,799 6% 
$5, 800-85,949 4, 
$5,950-$6,099 45% 
$6,100—and over none 

(No deductions apply below 50c an hour) 


A new vote was taken by the union and 
it resulted in acceptance of Sprague’s 
proposal. Average age of all the employ- 
ees is 46 years, which means that even if 
there were jobs open on other roads, 
most of them would not have a prayer 
at landing them. 

Except in a handful of densely popu- 
lated metropolitan centers such as those 
served by the North Shore Line and the 
\urora & Elgin, few electric interurban 
lines have survived the competition of 
automobiles on the one hand and low 
railroad rates on the other. They get a 
minor share of revenue from freight. 
When Western steam lines cut passenger 
fares to 2¢ a mile some years ago, the 
Chicago district electric lines met the cut. 

What happened to the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee as a result of last 
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summer's strike helped to deter A 
employees from carrying out their t] 
Coupled with the obliteration of 51 . 
income while it was not running 
North Shore lost a lot of traffic that 
never returned. Residents of its 

tory have formed a Save-the-North S 
Line committee. When the empl 
came back to work, they came or 
deduction plan originally offered 
some of them 
back because they 


have never been « 


have not yet 


needed 





LABOR ANGLES 





Teamwork at Golden Gate 

San Francisco which, in the past, 
received some national publicity a 
labor trouble spot, has been provi: 
lately some notable instances of cooy» 
tion between labor and business, « 
cially in connection with the Golden G 
International Exposition (BW—J 

"39,p40). This week a joint enterpris: 
manufacturers, contractors, and un 
came to light when the construction 
dustries section of the Chamber of C 
merce announced completion on Treas 
Island of a $6,000 five-room “Suns! 
House.” Architects contributed desig 
manufacturers furnished materials 

equipment, and the building trades 

penters, plasterers, plumbers, electrici: 
glass workers, floor layers, and tile 

ters) supplied the labor. In all, 72 org 





Minimum Wage Strikes a Snag 











set 
up by Wage-Hour Administrator El- 


The textile industry committee 


mer Andrews, to establish minimum 


wage standards, recently came 
through with a recommendation for 
a 32%2¢ hourly wage—with no dif- 


ferential or class exemption for the 





Wide W 
South. Last week southerners | 
their say—when hearings on the s: 
gested minimum got under way 
Atlanta 


committee 


; 


(above )—claimed that 
was anti-Southern, a 
that the minimum had been impri 


erly arrived at. 
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neluding nine unions, joined to 


e house. 


No Decision 


A~cetes and southern California 
In't know this week whether union 
ing pressure could be classified as 
wn (because it is aimed at dues 
wn) and could be softened up by 


egulation. A two-month trial of 14 


ers of the United Automobile 
Workers (C.1.0.) had ended in a dead- 
{ jury, which finally was dismissed. 

\ trial began Thursday, and Buron 
P Fitts, district attorney, will try again to 





i€ 
: \ssociation has been going from plant to 


Be a 











tne unionists convicted for allegedly 
| activity in organizing the Chrysler 
t in Los Angeles 


Foremen Talk 


INTEREST IN FOREMAN TRAINING continues 
ld up. An indication of this is seen 

mlv in the business-man attendance 
onferences run by and for foremen 
BW—Jun10°39 p37), but in the opposite 


ection—foreman attendance at indus- 
il relations and production meetings. 
Good samples are the industrial 
ns conference at Lake George, N. Y., in 
September, which will put four foremen 
the platform to talk about “What 
Management can Do to Help the Fore- 
nan,” and the annual Work Simplifica- 
m conference which begins next week 
it Lake Placid, N. Y., and runs for six 
The latter 
lelegates from Australia, England and | 


rela- 


eeKs. meeting is drawing 


(an ida. 


Tougher Going for Unions 


[He LATEST CHEcCKUP on NLRB elections, 
overing 21 widely scattered tests, shows 
“inde- 


at the “no union” vote and the 


endent” groups are something for the 


nions to think about. Results in the | 
elections were: A.F.L. entered 13, won 
6; C.I.O. entered 9, won 5; “inde- 
pendents” entered 7, won 3: “no union” | 


took 7. A.F.L. and C.1.0. tied 
into each other in 4 cases; of these, C.1.O. | 
2, A.F.L. took 1, and “no union” 
got the other. 


voters 


won 


More on Merit Rating 


FoR MONTHS AND mMontuHs, A. L. Kress of 
National Electrical Manufacturers 


plant, making case studies and applying 
merit-rating plans for members of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades (which 
orrowed him from the National Elec- 

al Manufacturers Association). From 

ie to time he has described his work to 
the N.M.T.A. 


embers are being furnished with charts 


Association 


rsonnel meetings: now 


ch can be used as patterns in any 
ise. Six ways of judging men are speci- 

|: For quality of work, quantity, ver- 
knowledge, dependability, 
1 team work. Each of these, in turn, is 


ted in one of four classifications. and 


tility, job 


final result is four pay-ranges, deter- 





ned by points. 



























aa T your nearby Multigraph man 
demonstrate this entirely new and 
different method which does more 
work better and at substantially 
lower operating cost. 

See how easily copy is prepared 
in simple ways for letters, bul- 
letins and general communica- 
tions—using typewriter, pen and 
ink or crayon. 

See how other features provide 
perfect copy for additional work, 
including business forms and 
illustrated literature in color. 

See how simply the automatic, 
electric Multigraph Duplicator 
operates; how a variety of stand- 
ard papers can be used, on both 
sides in many cases . . . without 
slip-sheeting. 

You'll find MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY listed in all principal city 
telephone books. Or write us at 
the address below for complete 





information. 


MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


MULTIGRAPH is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
PLAN TO VISIT THE ADORESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


CONVENIENT 
PAYMENTS 


©. 8. Cleveland 


Moderately higher 


in Conedo 


35: 
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Canned Cold Ready 


Manufacturer of Quicold 
powder can now fill orders for 
“portable refrigeration.” 


PLACE A THERMOMETER in a cup or glass, 
drop in two spoonfuls of Quicold powder 
No. 1, 


and a spoonful of water. Stir the mixture 


add a spoonful of powder No. 2 


to start the powders reacting on one 


another and watch the thermometer’s 
mercury slide down from room tempera 


ture to 60 to 50 to 40, on past the freez- 


ing point of 32 deg. F., and down to 10 
deg. or so. The reaction persists about 20 
minutes, long enough for an ice bag filled 
with the mixture to cool a fevered brow, 
and quick enough to chill drinks for even 
an impatient party. 

Important thing to business, home, and 
medicine is not that two chemicals will 
produce a cooling effect, for chemists 
have been doing it for years in their 
laboratories, but that inexpensive chem- 
icals have been compounded which are 
stable, 
Canned Cold Chemical Corp., 35 Maiden 


non-poisonous, and _ portable. 
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Lane New York, developer of Q 
has no thought of competing 


’ 


ric or gas refrigeration. Its sing 
is “portable refrigeration,” the 
of foods and drinks on pr nics atl 

in automobiles and airplanes, plus 
apeutic cooling where it is desir 
cool heads and sore throats and 

form appendixes down below the 

temperature achievable with crack« 
Biggest edge on ice is the day-and 
availability of packaged Quicold. 
When Quicold 


this spring with a 


burst on the n 
blast of put 
which swamped the facilities of the 
company with a deluge of over 5,00 
quiries, there were still several pro 
to be worked out. Meanwhile the 

agement has decided on two major 

for the consumer market—a 6-oz. « 


No. 1 powder and a 3-o0z. can of N 








Windowless Factory Swings into Full Operation 





Eight years and eight months after Simonds Saw & 


Steel Co. contracted with the Austin Co. for the design 


and erection of a windowless factory at Fitchburg, 


Mass. (BW—Oct 29°30,p9) , and after a building hiatus 
of several years caused by the depression, the new 
five-acre plant swings into full production. All opera- 
tions—office, engineering, production—find themselves 
in one huge room (lower left). A sound-proofed ceiling 
prevents factory noises from bedeviling office workers. 
“Cold” fluorescent lights provide 20 to 25 footcandles of 
(more uniform than day- 


“shadowless” iwlumination 


light) for all workers. Air conditioning not only c: 
forts each employee, but helps keep heat generated 
heat-treating furnaces within bounds. All machines 
painted a bright yellow for high visibility and saj. 
all furnaces and work benches painted aluminum: 


steel columns. stairs. and walku ays, green, the cei 


is painted light cream. What appears to be the anom 


of a window in a windowless plant (in the peture 


the lower right) turns out to be a special Auoresce 


fixture which is designed to give “north light” 


smithing circular saws. 
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ness Week . July &, 19 39 


ler for the medicine chest, to retail 
init for 29¢: a 1-lb. and 4-Ib. com 
tion for general household use, to 

| at 35¢. As fast as the company can 

to it, it will also have packages rang- 
from 2 Ib. to 50 Ib. Also now avail- 

are two inexpensive aluminum tubes 
volding enough Quicold to cool pint- 
quart-size thermal bottles respective- 

the smaller tube may be used to 

| a glass of water or any other bever- 
ve), and two cocktail shakers for mix- 
¢ and chilling either a pint or a quart 
thout dilution. In preparation is an 
minum “can container” for chilling 
fruit juice and beer or any other chillable 
canned product. Still further in the fu- 
ture is a new type of can with inbuilt 
means for chilling fruits and foods and 
beverages right in the can before serving. 


Insect Antagonizer 


National Carbon Co., after 
four years’ research, markets Sta- 
Way, pest repellent. 


Mvcu HAS BEEN DONE to keep insect pests 
away from plants and animals, not so 
much to keep them away from man. 
This oversight caught the attention of 
National Carbon Co. when it went on a 
prowl for new products. The outcome 
is an insect repellent lotion, Sta-Way 

BW—Jun24'39.p4), which takes its 
place beside such established National 
Carbon specialties as Eveready flashlights 
and batteries and Prestone anti-freeze. 

Development of the lotion illustrates 
the thoroughness with which the modern 
chemical company applies research be- 
fore putting an item on the market. 
Experiments covered four years. 

The magnitude and ferocity of Jer- 
sey mosquitoes are proverbial. With 
myriads of such brutes available, it is 
not surprising that at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, Dr. Thomas J. Headlee 
had developed into an international au- 
thority on mosquito control. National 
Carbon enlisted his group in its search 
for better protection against the stabs, 
bites, and stings of insects. 


Science Counter-Attacks 


They started from scratch, as you 
might say. Effectiveness of repellents 
on the market were rated, scientific tests 
were begun to determine what lured the 
pests and what disgusted them. By im- 
prisoning a raging bevy of Jersey eagles 
in glass and subjecting them to various 
chemicals, Dr. Willem Rudolfs made his- 
tory by discovering that mosquitoes are 

resistibly drawn toward carbon dioxide, 

ie gas exhaled by humans and other 
irm-blooded animals. 

But the martyr who will be blessed by 
tchers and hissed by mosquitoes as long 

they breed is Philip Cranett. Mr. 
(rranett is studying at Rutgers for his 
Ph.D. During the past four years he has 






Sensational new low cost 
model with famous Meter- 
Miser mechanism, operates 
for as little as 2 cents aday! 


@ Increase employee comfort and efficiency by in- 
stalling one or more modern Frigidaire Water Coolers. 
Economical to own ». . amazingly inexpensive to 
operate ... Frigidaire Water Coolers assure you of a 
constant supply of cool, refreshing water— better 
office working conditions all year ‘round. Particularly 
adapted to the needs of the small office is a sensa- 
tional new low price model. Powered by the famous 
Meter-Miser mechanism, this attractive, compactly- 
built cooler can be purchased for as little as loc a day 
...and operates for as little as 2c a day! Available for 
either bottled water or city pressure connection. Get 
full information. See “Water Coolers” section of your 
classified telephone directory for location of nearest 
Frigidaire Dealer. Or write Frigidaire Commerical 
Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, VU. 


A Complete Line of Frigidaire Coolers 


for Offices, Stores, Factories 


FRIGIDAIRE cooiens 


Made Only By General Motors 
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Mallory Metals Can Take It! | 





Mallory is the recognized leader in sup- 
plyi ing industry with, metals that can 
‘take it”. The extensiveness of Mallory’s 
work in the field of “hardened copper” is 
best illustrated by the fact that Mallory 
received twenty-six patents on copper 
alloys during the last year. 
Whether it is the need of parts for electrical 
devices... tips, wheels or dies for resistance 
welding . . . or metals of unusual electrical 
or physic -al characteristics for other pur- 
poses .. . Mallory Metals offer higher 
electrical and thermal conductivity com- 
bined with greater strength and hardness. 


You are invited to consult Mallory Met- 
allurgists freely at any time. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address— Pelmalio 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


RECEIVERS 


AUCTION 








By order Pullman & Comiey, Attys.. Bridgeport, Conn 


This modern, well-preserved factory — 18,000 
square feet of floor space. Valued at $65, 


in the heart of Bridgeport, the industrial te of 
Connecticut. 1481 Seaview Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn.. 
with 545 ft. Bridgeport Harbor frontage—On the premises 
Tuesday, July 18 at {1 a.m. Write for illustrated bookmap. 


THE GERTH co. 


Auctioneers—Hartford, Conn. 


Bridgeport Office—955 Main Street, Phone 5-6440 





DUAL MARKET 


The executive heads of America’s well- 
rated business units are also the heads 
of our wealthy and _ near-wealthy 
families. Thus Business Week's audi- 
ence is a dual market with a potential 
out of all proportion to its size. 


BUSINESS WEEK 














covered himself with glory and large red 
welts by standing in Jersey marshes and 
studying the attacks of mosquitoes on his 
person. He made the field (or swamp) 
tests of the 50 proprietary repellents on 
the market and many new compounds. 
His method was to roll up his sleeves 
and trousers, apply a lotion to one arm 
and one leg, leaving the other unpro- 
tected. Then he waited for bites. As 
each attacker bit an untreated limb, he 
picked it off and registered the bite 
with a “click counter.” He noted the 
number of bites per minute, the time of 
day, weather conditions, and _ other 
As soon as he got a bite on a 
repellent-smeared member, the test was 
over. The time elapsing between the 
first bite on unprotected sections of his 
skin and the first bite on the repellent- 
protected sector gave the scientists their 
“repellent time” as a yardstick. 


Data Strenuously Checked 


Hundreds of known chemicals 
synthetic combinations were tried before 
National Carbon felt it had the answer. 
But results of Granett’s punctures had 
yet to be checked for other character- 
tics. Rutgers them- 
selves with various test liquids to see if 
they smarted. Athletes so anointed ran 
around an indoor track to see 
happened they perspired. Mos- 
were raised in the laboratory 
where they fed on the blood of the 
patient Granett as they were studied. 

National Carbon was informed tenta- 
tively by the Rutgers group in the 
spring of 1937 that they had found the 
lotion with a 100 rating. But in-use ex- 
periments remained. Fishermen, hunters, 
vacationists, and other insect fodder 
bought and OK’d the repellent. After 
further laboratory tests, Sta-Way was 
officially released in April of this year. It 
other pests as to 


factors. 


and 


students smeared 


what 
when 
quitoes 


is as obnoxious to 
mosquitoes. 

Sta-Way doesn’t kill (as do the in- 
secticides); it just keeps them off you. 
National Carbon isn’t saying what’s in it 
beyond admitting on the bottle label that 
there’s 28% alcohot and 7% 
You rub Sta-Way on exposed skin. When 
insects start coming back, you know it 
is time for another application. 


Rubber Made from Gas 


ADD TO THE GROWING LIsT of man-made 
rubbers produced from odd and seem- 
ingly unlikely materials a “rubber” syn- 
thesized from butane gas. According to 
its developer, Dr. Gustav Egloff, di- 
rector of research for Universal Oil 
Products Co., Chicago, the yet unnamed 
product has the physical characteristics 
of natural rubber, plus superior wearing 
qualities and a higher resistance to acids, 
alkalis, and heat. Plenitude of butane, a 
byproduct of the petroleum industry, 
should assure high potential production 


| and low costs. 
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cork oil. ‘ 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Rubber Clutch 


UTILIZING THE ANTI-SKID 
the General automobile tire’s multiva: 
(squeegee) tread and the ability to « 
pand and contract inherent in all ti 
the Airflex Rubber Clutch is getting 
successful tryout in 
A special rotary seal delivers ; 


properties 


marine and oily 


service. 





for clutching to the “tire” which expar 
against every square inch of 
Being flexible, the 1 


care of a 


uniformly 
friction surface. 
ber clutch takes 
amount of angularity 
Fawick General Co., 


reasona! 
and misalignme: 


Akron, O., an : 


filate of General Tire & Rubber ¢ 
makes it. Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 
licensed te distribute Airflex Mar 


Type Clutches. 


Executive Posture Chair 
WHEN AN EXECUTIVE wants to relax 
the Johnson Executive Poschair he si 
ply leans back. Since the 
cushioned seat remains level at all time- 
the tilting of the chair back provides 
more refreshing body stretch than on 


foam-rubb« 





where both seat and back tilt together 
Johnson Chair Co., 4401 W. North Ave 
Chicago, the manufacturer, attaches t! 


chair arms to the back, a patented fea- 


ture designed to add further comfort. 


Rubber-Covered Clasp 


E. M. Hayes designed a rubber clas 
cover to protect fingernails and finger 
after he had cut his finger on a naked 
sharp envelope clasp. U. S. Rubber as 
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d him in developing it. Connecticut 
elope & Paper Co., Inc., 618 ¢ apitol 

Hartford, Conn., now makes Hayes 
ected Clasp Envelopes in a full 


re of customary clasp envelope sizes 


) Belt Sander 

NEW THREE-INCH belt sander which 
chest of 
Zephyr 


getting a workout on a 


wers 1S called the Skilsaw 


ne. Built by Skilsaw, Inc., 5043 Elston 





Ppa 


re 





(ve., Chicago, for fast, even sanding, it 

is a belt speed of 1,200 sur. ft. per min 
Compact construction and a_ die-cast 
minum frame make it exceptionally 


geht (133 Ib.) and rugged. 


Smut Remover 


DesigNep soLeLy for cleaning polished 
teel and buffed 
nsity reverse current 

im, and bright nickel plating, Oakite 

» Composition No. 54 from the 

§ laboratories of Oakite Products, Inc., 22 


Thames St.. New York 


mut, fingerprints, and shop dirt can be 


copper with high in 


before zinc, cad 


comes 


Carbonized 


removed completely in one operation 
vithout resort to degreasing, presoaking, 
scrubbing, or hand 


mechanical wiping 


Star Printer 

CoOLNESS FEATURES the operation of the 
Printer 
® graphs ranging from the tiniest minicam 
shot to an “11 x 14.” Light comes from 


new Star which prints photo 

















irgon gas-filled lamps and two neon 


ps, each controlled with an _ indi- 
ial switch. A sturdy air-filled bag 
ires tight contact of film to paper. 


“tar Pattern Works, 1248 Ray St., Day- 








bese 
our plant was planned before 












“PLANNED LIGHTING 
BEFORE WE KNEW 
MACHINERY LAYOUT” 





ns says JOHN BURCHFIELD 
Chief Electric jan, lron Fireman 


Manufacturing Co., Cleveland 











in the new section of there is enough light for the job over 


there in the corner. As in many 


we knew what the machinery lavout other leading industrial plants, the 
was to be. But we provided lor a Iron Fireman Manufacturing (Lom- 


high standard of general illumina- pany uses kdison Mazpa lamps to 





tion. We appreciate that good light 
is indispensable in the manufacture 
of a quality product. Good light en- 
courages pride in’ workmanship, 
helps prevent mistakes, reduces the 
number of accidents.” 

With 


good general il- 


get a high standard of illumination. 
For these lamps stay brighter longer, 
and provide more light at no addi- 
tional cost for current. Use the new 
i.dison Mazpoa lamps in vour plant 

for better light-better 


sight. Write General blec- 


tric Company, Depart- 
ment 166-BW-G. Nela 
Park. Cleveland, Ohio, for 
a tree copy ola valuable 
booklet, “I ighting 


the 


lumination in a plant, 


machines and benches 


ean be arranged or re- 


arranged for the most 


efficient plant operation new 


without the outmoded for Production in 





question of “whether Factory.” 





npe in RLM 


renters, 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


300 watt Edison Mazpa lar 

dome reflectors, spaced on 11-foot 
provide good light for 
efficient work in the Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company's plant in ¢ lereland., 


safe seeing and more 
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ton, O., promises that its printer uses 
no more current than a regular 60-watt 


Mazda. 
Light Tiling 
PLywoop 1s NAILED on furring strips or 


on studding and is waterproofed. Metal 
dises, with channels for spacing slotted 











clay tiles, are nailed on this light but 
solid backing. Joints between aligned 
tiles are filled with cement. Result: a tile 
wall that looks exactly like a cement- 
backed tile wall, but is 72° lighter. 
Butler-Weiland Corp., Anderson, Ind., 
owner of the Master Set Tile patent, is 
currently licensing tile manufacturers to 
process tiles with slots. 


Hard Surfacing Powder 


Ir A METAL SURFACE requires a. still 
harder surface to resist impact, abrasion, 
or corrosion, spread “Surfaceweld A” 
Hard Surfacing Powder to a depth of 
two or three times the desired thickness 
of deposit. Weld it on with a carbon 
are welder. Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 
Coit Rd., Cleveland, which makes both 
welders and powders, promises that the 
technique will produce a coating with a 
hardness of Rockwell 54C  (approxi- 
mately 530 Brinell) . 
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Traders Appraise Fiscal Law 


Continuation of stabilization fund, voted in Sen. 
ate compromise, is among important points. Volume of 


stock trading drops to 17-year low. 


Tue New Dea’s MONETARY LEGISLATION 
this week once again held the attention 
of financial circles (it isn’t hard for such 
a matter to loom large at a time when 
trading in stocks has fallen to the lowest 
point in 17 years). The fiscal measure, 
which passed the Senate late Wednesday, 
was seen as accomplishing the following 
ends: 

It assures domestic silver producers, at 
the compromise price of 71.l¢ an oz., 
$43,000,000 in an ordinary year and $50,- 
000,000 in a big year like 1937. 

It aids the Administration in trade 
relaticns with Latin America’s large sil- 
ver producers such as Peru and Mexico 
by continuing the authority to purchase 
foreign silver which the Senate had voted 
to end a week earlier. 

It implements the United States’ con- 
tinued cooperation in the tripartite cur- 
rency agreement by continuation of the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. 

It gives the President, through permis- 
sion to devalue the dollar to 50¢ in terms 
of its pre-1933 gold value, a certain flexi- 
bility in fixing foreign trade policy (he 
can threaten retaliation against any na- 


tion which does not maintain 
of its money). 


the \ 


Yet, aside from its political imp 
tions (see page 7), the legislation 


little enough real significance. 


The ; 


ernment could have continued to buy 


mestic silver, and probably would | 


for political reasons (although the | 


is now fixed at 71.le¢ an oz. whereas 


Treasury, allowed to use its own j 


ment, had paid 64.64¢ for some mo 
past). There was little fear in fina 


circles that the Treasury coul 


1 not 


tect the dollar in the foreign exch: 
markets even if the stabilization fund 
lapsed. And there is some question 


how much good the purchase 


of si 


from Mexico and Peru does the U: 


States. 


No Stimulus to Market 


Hence it really isn’t surprising that | 
passage of the measure had little tang 
effect on the markets, that stocks 
commodities continued to pursue 1 


rather aimless course. 
The grain market recently 


has be 


quite unable to make up its mind. Li 
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Public Director 


The trend is toward public repre- 
sentation on corporation boards of 
directors. Freeport Sulphur Co. is 
the latest, having elected Alan Val- 
entine, 38-year-old president of the 
University of Rochester. 





by wheat, it scored an advance of some 
15% in May. At that time prices were 
benefited by a certain amount of drought 
scare and by the announcement that the 
government this year would lend farmers 
slightly more on each bushel of surplus 
wheat which is stored than it did last 
season (these storage loans don’t consti- 
tute an absolute foundation below which 
wheat prices cannot sink, but they do 
provide an excellent prop). 

In the last several weeks, however, 
wheat has sold down approximately to 
the levels at which the spring rise started. 
Loans there will be—to put wheat in 
the ever-normal granary where it won't 
press upon a dilapidated market. Yet 
traders aren’t inclined to do much buy- 
ing. Improved crop prospects, for one 
thing, are working against a rise. The 
trade still agrees pretty well with the 
government’s June 1 estimate of about 
523,000,000 bu. for the winter wheat 
harvest. However, grain men argue that 
the outlook for spring wheat has im- 
proved and that the harvest now looks 
more like 195,000,000 than the 145,000,- 
000 to 170,000,000 bu. the Department 
of Agriculture has been talking about. 

If these guesses prove accurate, the 
United States this year will thresh about 
720,000,000 bu. of wheat, compared with 
last year’s bumper crop of 931,000,000 bu. 
244,000,000 bu. of spring and 687,000,- 





| 








000 bu. of winter wheat). The world | 


carryover on July 1, the start of the new 
crop year, was probably 600,000,000 bu., 
the highest on record, but this is at 
least partly offset by the fact that world 
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HRE! 
in this country go 


hy 


in buses The 80 


Eh 


vehicles used travel ¢ 
2,450,000 miles every 
about equal to YS 


the earth—just getting thes 
ot 


globe trotters’ to class and back 


home again 
Responsibility for their safet 

directly withthe driver. But indi: 
and behind him, are the scl 
and the community itselt. Liability t 
injury or damage clings to them. W 
out reliable School Bus In 
may come, even years after th det 

AMERICAN SURETY and New Yor 
CASUALTY COMPANIES are proud ¢t 
many communities trust them for 


protection against claims arising fror 


bus accident makes the ¢ pan 


a sense ¢ todians of little Globe Tr 


AMERICAN SURETY 
OMPANY 

NEW YORK CASUALTY 
OMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: NEW YORK 
write Fidelity, Forgery and Surety Bonds and Casualty Insurance 
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Just Published—New 4th Edition 


with new chapter on bankruptcy 
covering the Chandler Act 


—its distinction and advantages 
—step-by-step procedures 


Here are 616 pages of practical credit and collection dat: 
packed with successful plans and methods of handling the 
most intricate credit problems that come up in the dail; 
routine. 





Beckman’s 


Credits and Collections 
in Theory and Practice 


This book covers the entire field of credit and « 


Revised, enlarged 
Edition $4.50 


Latest data and 
practical methods: 


—on consumer credit, on the both foreign and domesti It analyzes the credit mechar 
operations of finance com- particularly that of mercantile and retai redit 
lections, and offers numerous practical suggestions mak Z 


panies — sales and personal, 
and on the services of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 


for efficiency in the performance of a credit manager 


Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 


—details of new developments, PEPE EEE EET ETE TEE TEE ETT TTT Ta 


“ . . 4 

such as the inauguration of © meGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St, WN. Y. C. . 
community credit policies, ® Send me Beckman’s Credits and Collections in Theory and Pra > 
- . 2 tite for 10 days’ examination on approve In 1 lay iw ner . 

and mew sesearch activities © Site “cscs fen coms pestans, af nttumn beek pectpeld, {irastas : 
undertaken by the Bureau of & paid on orders accompanied by remittance . 
reruns ae Say ° 
Foreign and Domestic Com- s .. : 
merce 4 . 
© AMATOSS ...2eceeeercsereeeeeetecteeeeenentecerceneenes . 
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—tables of significance statis- § (ity amd State ....00cceeeeeerceeeeeeeeeens : 
. - . 
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EX 
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Those who follow financial affairs found it interesting 
when the New York Stock Exchange decided to permit 
members a bit of latitude in their advertising. Results 
at first were confined to display space in a few news- 
Pierce 
Francisco office has done something different. The bill- 


Now, however, E. A. 


papers. 


board pictured here (conceived by Doremus & Co., 
I 1 


Just to Jog the 


(AAA = 


Se td 


a 


Hesitant Investor 








& Co.’s San 





advertising agency, and worked out by Foster ¢ 
Kleiser, outdoor advertising people) depicts for 
throngs on Montgomery St., San Francisco’s fina 
center, the volume of trading and price trend of \ 
York stocks hour by hour. 


The price averages 


represented by a line of suction cups—yellow for to 
and red for yesterday. 





production in 1939 probably will be 550,- 


000,000 to 600,000,000 bu. less than the 


record-smashing 1938 crop. 

From all this it will be seen that the 
market is surrounded by a mess of con- 
tradictions. And, on top of that, there 
is the chance that a majority of farmers 
now will decide that it is a better bet to 
store under the government loan plan 
than to sell at current low prices. When 
these loan plans are in force, the flow of 
wheat to market is anything but normal 
There is always the chance of a squeeze 
in the spot position at the very time 
when there are enormous quantities of 
the actual commodity on hand. 


Huge Copper Order 


France buys 21,000 tons 
from cartel, and the market re- 
sponds most happily. 


Quite a Lot of copper, 21,000 tons. It’s 
ever sold by the 
cartel on a single order 
entire market, in 
as well as abroad, a dis- 


the largest amount 
international 
It gave the 
this country 
tinctly firmer tone. And it eroused no 
end of interested gossip, because it was 
supposed to be all very mysterious. 


copper 


The purchase was arranged with Amer- 
ican firms which produce copper outside 
the United States and market such cop- 
per through the cartel. It probably was 
concluded about June 28 but the inter- 
national committee didn’t announce it 
until June 30. Even after the announce- 
ment that a single buyer had contracted 
for 21,000 tons, nobody would admit 
knowing the buyer, the sellers, or the 
terms of the deal. 

But that kind of news is too hot to sit 
on. It was pretty clear that the buyer 
had to be a foreign government which 


maintains a pretty large war stock pile 
of the red metal. Germany or Italy or 
Japan probably could use the copper, 
but where would they raise the foreign 
exchange and what assurances are there 
that they could get delivery if anything 
happens? So it had to be England or 
France, and it wasn’t England. 

All right. So France bought 21,000 
tons of copper, probably for delivery 
during the months of July and August. 
It may be that the order will turn out 
to be for an even larger quantity before 
it’s all over. Whether or not the order 
grows in size, it makes an appreciable 
dent in world stocks of 500,000 
tons, and it assumes an even more im- 


some 


portant role if compared to the world’s 
present consumption of 160,000 to 170,- 
000 month. 

Not that anybody is worried about 
a shortage of copper, now or at any 
near date in the future. In fact, prior to 
last week, consuming industries 
still inclined to out of the mar- 
ket for fear the 10¢ a Ib. price which 
has prevailed in this country for some 
time might not hold. Now the copper 
producers are gleefuliy predicting that 
the price not only will hold but that the 
next movement, when it comes, will be 


tons a 


were 
stay 


upward. 

If the cartel held the news off the 
market for a few days, if it waited until 
it felt the announcement would do the 
good, it is understandable. The 
copper people don’t think a price of 10¢ 
a lb. is high enough. But, with stocks 
above ground fairly large and with pro- 
duction substantially curtailed, partic- 
ularly in the United States, they couldn’t 
do much about it. Not even the rush 
of arming in Europe was sufficient to 
bolster the price. 

However, the announcement of the 
21,000 ton sale touched off good buying. 


most 


Orders for about 12,500 tons were placed 
on Friday, June 30, in the domest 
market. Saturday’s and Monday’s 
more than 6,000 tons additior 
despite the incidence of the Fourt! 
July holiday 


were 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Interest at the Chase 

EVEN INTEREST as low as 1% is too muc! 
for the Chase National Bank. On A 
1 it will discontinue taking thrift acco 
(passbook ) deposits at interest. Dep: . 
tors who have formed the habit can co: 
tinue storing their money at the Chas 
or one of its many branches—but not at 
interest. Incidentally, contrary to wide); 
disseminated press reports, the Chas 
not the first big institution to do awa 
with the time-honored “savings account 


Several years ago, low yields on bond 
caused the Chemical Bank & Trust ( 
to do away with its thrift department 
Two New York banks, the National Cit) 
and the Manufacturers Trust, which have 
built up large “passbook” departments 
and which specialize in personal Joans, 
are still at it, though their interest rates 
have gone with the trend—down. 


A.G. & E. Settles Tax Bill 
SOME THREE YEARS aAGo the Treasury 
sued Associated Gas & Electric and ce: 
tain of its subsidiaries for about $54,000 
000, alleging underpayment of taxes from 
1927 to 1933. This week the utility hol: 
ing company and the government agreed 
to a compromise—$8,700,000. Associated 
will pay $3,000,000 down and the r 
mainder in some 15 instalments. Quite 
aside from the fact that there’s a lot of 
money involved, the step is importar 
in the eyes of the financial communit) 
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tax claim has been retarding Asso- 
ed’s plans for large-scale refunding 

+ <ybsidiaries’ bonds. It is now expected 
+ these plans will be carried through, 
‘) major economies accruing from re- 
wement of high-interest-rate obliga- 


i 


tions. 


Transamerica’s Dividend 
[\vusUAL EXPENSES forced Transamer- 
ica Corp. to lower its semi-annual divi- 
dend from 374¢ a share to 25¢ a share, 
the management of the top holding 
company of the Giannini branch-bank- 
ing empire told stockholders the other 
dav. These expenses, the management 
explained, arose from Transamerica’s 
defense against SEC charges of violat- 
ing the Securities Exchange Act of 
5 1934 (BW—Jan21’39,p44). Among the 
expenses incurred were the hiring of 
Donald Richberg, former NRA kingpin, 
as legal counsel, and the services of 
) Edward L. Bernays as public relations 
: expert. 


’ Silk Tighter Than Ever 

THAT SILK was in a tight position was 
well known to the trade (BW—May6'39, 
p42). But that it was in even a tighter 
spot than the trade had guessed became 
> known this week, when figures for June, 
the last month in the crop year, were 
released. Mill takings last month outran 
trade estimates some 10%, and came to 
26,256 bales. Stocks of raw silk in New 
York on June 30 stood at 19,209 bales 
(the lowest in 18 years), while stocks in 
Japan totaled only 13,000 bales, against 
110,000 (including government holdings) 
® a year ago. And although imports of raw 
silk last month ran some 8,300 bales un- 
der May’s figure, these were in good 
measure offset by greater quantities of 
silk in transit at the end of the month. 
To this report, the New York market 
responded with a 3¢ to 8¢ jump in silk 
futures, climaxing a 50% rise in the fiber 
price over the last six months. 





Unhappy Specialist 

Last Saturpay a New York Curb Ex- 
change specialist went scurrying about 
the trading floor, seeking to determine 
the market he should set for A. G. 
Spalding & Bros.’ first preferred stock, 
newly assigned to his post. He grew more 
excited as the opening neared. Finally, 
after some hasty calculations, he set the 
market for the stock at 30 bid, 33 asked. 
Over-the-counter men (who had known 
the stock’s market value from its when- 
as-and-if issued days) quickly let him 
have it—at 30, 28, 26, 24—all the way 








down to 16. Public trading then set in, 
nd after hitting a low of 14, the stock 
rallied to close at 15} bid, 154 asked. 
(he public lost nothing on the inflated 
trades, but the specialist did, for he was 
the sole purchaser. He also drew a 30-day 
suspension for not using “proper dili- 
gence” in determining market conditions 
concerning the stock. 
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Business Watches 


Latin America 


Brazil promises to pay bond interest, plans equip- 
ment purchases in United States. Mexico makes oil deal 
with Brazil. Europe waits nervously for showdown at 
Danzig. Canada boosts steel output. 


THE FEAR OF WAR continues to dominate 
world markets and world business, but 
the feeling is spreading that the crisis 
in Europe will be postponed until August 
or September, and that Japan will not 
push its claims against Britain in the 
Tokyo conference too brusquely so long 
as Britain is not actually involved in a 
European mess. 

France is believed to be the purchaser 
of last week’s spectacular order of cop- 
per in the world market, indicating the 
pace at which Europe is preparing for any 
eventuality. Silver prices were weak, and 
the monetary problems of Mexico and 
other silver-producing countries threat- 
ened to become acute, until the United 
States took action that tended to im- 
prove their situation. On the other com- 
modity markets, Brazil announced a rec- 
ord export year for coffee, though lower 
prices failed to swell the dollar income. 

Latin America made business news 
this week. The United States announced 
that it would be ready in a few weeks to 
start short wave broadcasts from Sche- 
nectady from a new high-powered station 
capable of competing with any in Eu- 
rope. In spite of the confirmation from 
numerous sources of late that totalitarian 
propaganda is not having the favorable 
effect on the Latin American markets 
that it was reputed, until recently, to 
have, the United States is continuing its 
broadcasting plans as a part of a con- 
structive program to build up friendly 
relations throughout this hemisphere. 

Brazil jumped into the financial lime- 
light with the announcement that it was 
preparing to resume interest payments 
on its dollar bonds, and that it would 
enter the United States market for the 
purchase of $3,000,000 of oil refining 
equipment. 


Soviet Prepares in East 

Moscow (Cable)—Tension in Outer 
Mongolia with Japan focuses attention 
on the great strides made by the Soviet 
Union in preparing to fight simultane- 
ously in the Far East and the West. 
Total industrial output in Soviet Russia 
is eight times greater than 15 years ago 
and includes hitherto non-existent metal- 
lurgical, machine-tool, and ship-building 


industries to supplement the well-devel 
oped production of coal, oil, timber, and 


minerals. 
New transportation facilities include 
the double-tracking of the old Trans 


Siberian railway, a new road from Cen 
tral Asia to the Amur River, and a 
great network of strategic shorter rail 
ways. 

Each year tens of thousands of Soviet 
peasants migrate to this last great fron 
tier of the temperate zone. The popula 
tion 
vised by the 
every 


movement is planned and super 


government which uses 
short of 
speedy settlement. 

A recent 
collective farms peasants who till their 


means sheer force for 


decree expelling from the 


own plots is a great spur. The expelled 
are urged to make the free, 
receive a home from the government, 
and are assured of admittance to a col 


journey 





To the Cabinet 











British Presse Combine 
Tension over Danzig has brought a 


growing demand in Great Britain for 
inclusion of Winston Churchill 
(above) in the Cabinet. Fearful of 
what Chamberlain might do in an- 
other crisis, the English are sure of 
Churchill, know he'll act decisively. 
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lective farm. In addition, they pay no 
taxes for ten years. 


Brazil Buys Oil 


MEeExico’s GOOD NEIGHBOR 
Brazil. 

More than a year ago, Mexico expro- 
priated the foreign-held oil wells in the 
country and since then has been. strug- 
gling to find a market for the oil which 
formerly had been entirely marketed by 
the foreign owners. 

About the same time, Brazil—and sev- 
eral other South American countries— 
told the foreign oil companies to “get 
out,” and announced a program of do- 
mestic development of all national re- 
sources. 

This week, Mexico announced that it 
had completed a deal with Brazil for 
the sale of 5,500,000 barrels of crude oil 
a year to the Brazilians—who still have 
exploited none of the few oil fields which 
have been discovered in that country: 
Mexico in turn will take the equivalent 
(about $18,000,000) amount of Brazilian 
products in payment. 


this week is 


Wants Refinery Equipment, Too 


And at the same time, Brazil an- 
nounced that it would purchase about 
$3,000,000 of oil refinery equipment in 
the United States and start seriously to 
develop sufficient capacity to do all of its 
refining at home. The new refineries will 
be at Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

Brazilian capital is reported to be be- 
hind the deal. Since Brazilians have suc- 
cessfully been producing tires from do- 
mestic rubber for the last few years, 
there is some confidence among foreign- 
ers that they will succeed equally well 
with their new project. 

Announcement this week that Brazil 
definitely will resume interest payments 
on its outstanding bonds in this market 
caused bond quotations to rise and cre- 
ated new interest in Brazil as a market 
for American goods. Since the Rio de 
Janeiro authorities announced early this 
spring that they would carry out a five- 
year plan of industrial development in 
the country, and appropriated funds for 
the work (BW—Feb4’39,p44), machin- 
ery manufacturers in the United States 
have been watching the country closely 
for export possibilities. The oil refinery 
deal is typical of the sort of development 
which is expected to come in Brazil. 


Outlook in Germany 


Bertin (Cable)—While the German 
press continues its “nerve attrition cam- 
paign,” high officials in private conver- 
sations categorically deny Hitler wants 
war. At the same time they are sure the 
Reich will get Danzig peacefully. In any 
case there is greater confidence this week 
that there will be no acute crisis for 
the next two months. 

The effect of the Reich’s stupendous 
armament effort is the underlying, if 
not specific, subject of the semi-annual 





Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft report, still 
Germany’s standard economic review. 

Labor shortage, an inadequate indus- 
trial capacity, and the urgent necessity 
for plant renovation are considered main 
danger spots in the Reich economy. 

An even more important tension point 
is the inflationary disproportion between 
the growing labor income and the lag- 
ging consumer goods production. While 
total working income rose 64.2% between 
1933 and 1938, the production of con- 
sumption goods increased only 29.5%. 

The resulting shortage of consumer 
goods and the rising wage rates are 
pressing against the fixed price structure 
with a consequent effect upon profits. 
The balance sheets of 50 large corpora- 
tions showed a combined net profit of 
304,000,006 marks compared with only 
251,000 last year. But in contrast agri- 
culture operated at a 4,500,000,000 mark 
deficit. The government can cope with 
this situation only by raising prices an- 
other 40% and thus increasing living 
costs 15%. 


French Have Rail Deficit 


Parts (Cable) —Paris markets rallied on 
the premature news of conclusion of a 





Handle With Care 


PHILIPS’ RADIO. 


The words “Fragile” and “Handle 


With Care” have become so com-: 


mon on packages that they rarely 
get results, and exporters of easily- 
broken articles have had to try new 
methods to get special handling. 
“Commerce Reports,” publication of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, recently uncovered one 
ingenious method devised by a Neth- 
erlands radio manufacturer—a pos- 
ter (above) picturing a man with 
oversize, outspread feet with the re- 
quest printed in Spanish (for South 
American shipments) “Please Do 
Not Maltreat Me—Let Me Rest on 
My Feet.” Stevedores almost always 
load such packagaes right side up. 
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pact with Soviet Russia. Part o! th, 
optimism stemmed from the gr: wing 
feeling that tension over Danzig tld 
not become critical until Augus! ¢, 


September. 

The tendency in the security m 
during the past few weeks to mir 
the Polish-German dispute has a 
peared. French business feels that []) 
ler’s prestige is too irrevocably inv: ved 
to allow any free discussion bet 
the interested parties. 


A Little Better Than in °37 


The government railways report « 


operating deficit for 1988 of 12.46 
compared with 15.86% the pre 


year. Conferences will begin soon wit} 
the government. Under the 1937 
solidation plan the Treasury assured 
the 10,000,000,000 france debt to 
state, and agreed to service the 4,0. 
000,000 franc bonded debt. Offi 
hoped at the time that abandonment 
of 4,500 miles of track would put 
roads on a basis profitable enoug 
allow them to take over their obligat 
this year. 

However, in spite of a steady 
crease in carloadings, the deficit for 1938 
amounted to 2,500,000,000 frances. Ey: 
with last year’s reduction in person 
of 21,000 and a further contemplated 
cut of 38,500 this year, the national 
railways do not expect to be on a profit 
able basis before 1940. Meanwhile, thy 
government will have 
servicing operations. 

There is a possibility that licenses for 
the export of pig iron and iron ore to 
Germany, which go into the Nazi war 
machine, may be decreased. Efforts to 
date have not met with conspicuous su: 
cess because the French need German 
coke from the Ruhr for their own heavy) 
industries. 

During June, gold entering France 
was double that received in May. The 
announcement by Finance Minister Pau! 
Reynaud (1) that for the first time in 
10 years ordinary budgetary income and 
expenditure balanced half-way through 
the fiscal year and (2) that 33% of 
French workers were now doing overtime 
is indicative of the continued French 
economic and financial improvement. 


to continue its 


Steel Output Soars 


Canadian steel mills jump 
production on heavy British or- 
ders and early automobile buying. 


Ortawa (Business Week Bureau) 
Heavier buying by Britain and the de- 
cision of automobile manufacturers to 
advance production of 1940 models make 
steel the feature of the strengthening ir 
dustrial picture in Canada. Steel produ: 
tion, normally low in May, took a lo: 
jump from 99,752 long tons in April, t» 
121,413 in May this year, the ind 
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figure for production rising from 128.5 to 
185.3 (see chart). The May tonnage 
compares with 114,859 for May, 1938. 
Pig iron is up correspondingly from 46,- 
254 tons in April to 57,746 in May. 


Two Leaders in Industry 


Two of the big primary steel com- 
panies accounted for the betterment, 
which continued into June. Dominion 
Iron and Steel, of Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
was busy on English orders for billets, 
bars, nails and wire. Several ships have 
already been loaded for United Kingdom 
ports. Steel Co. of Canada, at Hamilton, 
Ontario, increased its steel production 
from 28,000 tons in April to 43,000 in 
May, and was still busy in June. Earlier 
orders for automobile steel, and 
trical manufacturers’ orders were largely 


elec- 


responsible. 

Production in primary steel and also 
in the secondary metal industries is likely 
to continue to expand during the next 
quarter and probably for the balance of 
the year. This outlook is based on British 
and Canadian armament orders already 
placed or expected. The group of five 
big aircraft 
months ago received substantial British 


manufacturers which some 
orders for heavy bombers are getting 
ready for production. They are working 
on long-term plans. Additional warplane 
orders are anticipated, especially in view 
of reports that planes which American 
companies are permitted by law to ex- 
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port are not regarded as altogether sat 
isfactory for Britain’s 
long-distance bombers and fast fighting 
craft. 

Having received assurances of co op 
eration from Ottawa, the 
Manufacturers’ Association has definitels 
decided to send a mission to England 
in search of further armament 
and it is believed it will be welcomed in 
of the 
and the increased feverishness of Brit 


requirements in 


Canadian 


order s 


London in view growing tension 
ain’s war preparation. The mission will 
leave very soon. Canadian manufacturers 
are prepared to produce tanks, shells, cer 
tain types of guns and other ordnance 
as well as aircraft. Canadian officials also 
believe Canadian shipyards could handle 


satisfactorily orders for smaller naval 

craft. 

Good News in Building 
Construction, the lag in which has 


been a dark spot on the Canadian busi 
ness calendar, made a sharp move toward 
recovery in June. The total of over $25 

000,000 of 
month represents an 
from May and 20 
The June figure is the highest since Octo 
ber 1931. The total of contracts awarded 
for the six months is $83,000,000, about 
$3,000,000 above the 
period of 19388. There is plenty of room 
for further expansion, however, the six 


awarded for the 
of 37 


from June last year 


contracts 


increase 


corresponding 


months’ figure being only about half that 
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Eliminates Losses caused by Mistakes, 


Forgetfulness, Carelessness, Temptation 


Owners, clerks and customers are protected by Tru-Pak handwritten records 
through private tamper- and alteration-proof audit copies, avtomatically filed 
wnder lock and key at the time transactions are recorded. Details of every 
business activity instantly available; losses caused by mistakes, carelessness, 


tad 





forgetfulness, temptation are eli 


; profits are conserved. Whatever your 


business, there is on Egry Tru-Pak System to quickly, accurately, economically 
and permanently solve your problems of record writing. 


DEMONSTRATIONS arranged in your own office without cost or obligation. 


Consult classified telephone directory for Egry sales agency in your city. 
literature on request. Address Department BW-739. 


The EGRY REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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What Can I Do? 
eek I ran into a friend who runs 
business up in Massachusetts. Of course 
e got to fanning about business and its 
a ospects. He’s been doing fairly well this 
othing to write home about, he 
ays, but fairly well. I asked him how he 
It about the outlook. 

“Tl tell you,” he said. “I’m getting 
lmighty tired of this business of wonder- 
Eng and waiting. All I hear is: “What's 
Hitler going to do?’ or “What’s Japan 

ing to do?’ or ‘What’s Chamberlain 
going to do?’ or W hat’s Roosevelt going 
to do?’ or “What’s Congress going to do?’ 
BThe fact is there isn’t a damn thing I 
Sean do about what any of them do. So 
why worry and talk so much about it? 
There’s only one ‘do’ in the whole she- 
bang that I can control, and that’s what 


] do. 


LAST W 


ear- 


I’ve decided to concentrate on 
doing it. So far as these other factors are 
concerned, all I can do is to keep as well 
informed as possible on what is happen- 
ing and on what it’s all about. I’m rely- 
ing on you folks to help me do that. And, 
by the way, see that you keep both your 
ears and your feet to the ground while 
it—nix on the smarty 
stuff. T'll take it for granted you're all 
what I 


ing. 

“But, however all these matters break, 
the fact remains that there will be some 
business to be had just as there has been. 
{nd whatever all these outsiders do, my 











competitors will be just as much affected 
by it as I am. And I’m boss of what J do 
and that’s all I’m boss of. So—I’m going 
after business just as hard as I know 
how. There used to be a saying in Wall 
Street that you never can go wrong in 
taking a profit. Well, it’s just as true 
that you never can go wrong selling your 
goods as hard as you can. Then, if there 
isn't much business, you'll get your share; 
and if there’s a lot, you'll go to town. 
Anyhow, that’s how it looks to me, and 
I'm all through with this waiting and 
worrying about what a lot of people 
may do that I can’t control and can’t fig- 
ure out.” 

Well, there’s one man’s angle, for what- 
ever it may be worth. 


Customer-Prospects 


\ READER raises a pertinent question 
about selling. In all the thinking, plan- 
ning and doing that goes on about 
selling, he asks, do we address enough 

t to the customers we have as against 
the prospects we'd like to turn into cus- 
tomers? Every now and then some statis- 

hound runs down figures to show 


that the life of an average customer is 
only six or seven years, or some such 
fantastically short span. But it looks as 


though it should cost a lot less to keep 
a customer than to new 
Then, too, it is obvious that 
tomers must be prime prospects for our 
competitors. That means that every day 
in the year they are getting a workout 
on why they should shift their allegiance 
How much conscious selling are we doing 
to forestall that? 

These 
every business must 
one is an offensive to win more territory, 
the other a defensive to hold what it has 
How often is the second forgotten? Could 
the cost of the first be reduced by doing 
a better job on the second? Will the 
second become more and more important 
as our country gradually passes from its 
pioneer expansion stage into one of more 
moderate provision of additional facili- 
ties and more rapid replacement of the 
obsolete? 

These are some of the problems that 
confront the sales strategist. His answer 
to them in each case will color his sales 
organization and planning, advertising 
objectives and appeals, customer rela- 
tions and services. This does not mean 
any relenting in the drive for new busi- 
must be made good, 


create a one 


our cus 


remind us all that 
wage two battles 


questions 


ness. Losses new 
opportunities will continue to open up in 
new fields. Healthy expansion—or the 
effort to achieve it—still is a measure of 
virile enterprise. But it may mean some 
shift of emphasis from the mere restless 
driving for new customers to the more 
consistent cultivation of more business— 
from those we now have, as well as the 
new ones. 

Particularly does all this pose a prob- 
lem for the advertising man. For adver- 
tising is well adapted to maintain close 
and continuous customer relations at 
very low cost. It is an economical instru- 
ment by which to contact consistently 
all those—sometimes outside the 
man’s normal orbit—whose influence may 
be a factor in placing orders. In the case 
of products that are bought only by 
agreement several individuals- 
industrial equipment, for example—ad- 
vertising can be especially helpful in pro- 
tecting against competitive assault the 
preferences of everyone concerned, from 
top to bottom of a customer’s organiza 


sales- 


among 


tion. 

A vital function of advertising has 
been well described as that of “making 
it unnecessary for a purchaser to justify 
to anyone else his choice of your 
product.” Nowhere is that particular 
function more important than in this 
task of keeping ourselves sold to our 


W.T.C, 


customers. 











Better employee and 
customer relations 


with the Handi -pen 


(not ea fountain pen 
on every desk 


Everybody in your business who writes — 
officers, clerks, customers — appreciates the 
effortless performance of this modern writ- 
ing instrument. Just pick up the Handi-Pen 
and it writes— instantly, smoothly. The point 
rests in fresh ink (a year’s average supply 
in one filling). No nuisance of frequent re- 
filling. Used by famous business leaders. 
$2.50 to $45.00— including beautiful deluxe 
sets for executives. See your stationer for 
details of 10-day trial offer, or order direct. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing lnkstand Co. 


BW7 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LABOR 


FOR FACTORIES 


PLUS LOW COST POWER 


A favorable labor situation, plus an 
abundance of skilled and unskilled 
labor, and the low cost of industrial 
power favors industry located in 
Southern California. Write to the Edi 
son Industrial Power Department for 
information about this area 


SEND FOR FREE INDUSTRIAL 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


10M UN 70 


601 WEST FIFTH STREET « LOS ANGELES 
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Rating the Job-Raters 


Senet TO MOST BUSINESS MEN are the possi- 
bilities of what might be called “manpower develop 
through modern methods of testing employee 


each individual’s efforts into 


ment” 
capabilities and turning 
producing more for both his company and himself. 
The this 


conferences have shown in job evaluation, employee 


tremendous interest which year’s business 


rating, and the incentive-value of accurate employee 


placement seems to be spreading throughout the 


country. 

Pioneers in this type of personnel management look 
upon it as more than a task of getting square pegs 
of They 
and pegs scientifically in advance to insure a better 


out round holes. would measure the holes 


fit at the start; then follow up with periodical examina- 
tion of jobs and job-holders to see that promotion 
the of 
In a good many companies they can now 


and pay-increase policies follow line least 
resistence. 
boast that their ideas are being applied not only to 
the but the administrative 


men, right up to the top brackets. 


hourly-wage workers to 


There 


| HIS IS, OF COURSE, EASIER SAID THAN DONE. 
are plenty of pitfalls for the well-meaning enthusiast 


on job-rating and man-measurement. For instance, 
experienced personnel specialists will warn him that 
many workers remember the early days of “efficiency 
and are more than a little suspicious of the 


Furthermore, 


experts” 
intent behind 
those who would apply the modern theories of test- 


formal questionnaires. 
ing will discover that some of their intended bene- 
ficiaries do not care much for promotion if it involves 
yes—but at the 
And there is a tougher 


change: more pay is welcome, not 
risk of taking on a new job. 
problem than those provided by such twists of human 
nature: whenever a system of rating is applied to a 
company force some employees will be found holding 
better positions or drawing more pay than they or 
their jobs measure up to on any sound basis of man- 
or job-comparison, Favoritism, family relationships, 
luck or just pure persistence have outweighed merit. 
Here, as elsewhere in personnel management, scientific 
theory runs up against the fact that “the squeaking 
wheel gets the grease.” 

However, in their job of greasing all the wheels, 
the promoters of new methods in the testing and 
of are making substantial 


adjustment employees 


progress. The list of concerns which are working on 
this program 
with big names. 


have been among the leaders and it is difficult to find 


for smoother management is studded 


For years the telephone companies 


or ©€| 
of 
of tl big 


steel companies are changing their methods to remow 


a large insurance oil ctr 
utility that 


laboring at the problem. 


company, company 


does not now have a group 


Likewise, many 
human error so far as possible from their placement 


and promotion policies, 


As CONFERENCES ON THE svuBJECT have show 
and as reflected in Business Weexk’s reports, those who 
have had experience in the rating of men and _ jobs 
have been remarkably cooperative in extending the 
benefit of that the field, 
But their recommendations have been heavily sprinkled 
the 


important at this stage. 


experience to newcomers in 


with warnings and warnings are particularly 


Chiefly emphasized is the point that one company’s 
to fit 
local pattern, and that time and thought must g 


Another, 


raters ar 


method cannot be made exactly into another's 


into the development of a worthwhile policy. 
“Remember that the 


executive 


constantly sounded, is, 
As 
Business Week: 


human, too.” one company put it t 
“In our efforts to perfect our rating 
to that it 


rater, not only at the 


we have come realize is absolutely 


time the 
rating plan is initiated but at intervals thereafte 


system 


necessary to train the 


It has been pretty well proved that our older methods 


of selection and promotion are subject to a great 


deal of error—but the new tests must be administered 
by human beings and will themselves be subject to all 
of they 
This seems to sum it up. Business management has 
“going 
for radical revision of its personnel methods 


sorts errors unless are used intelligently.” 


something there—if it refrains from over 
board” 
without a great deal of thought and preparation. It 
is well to add incentive and effectiveness to the live 
of those who have been denied them by an outdated 
rule-of-thumb system, but it is possible, in attempt- 
ing this, to create an unwieldy plan that will be just 


Too 


been committed in the name of 


another nightmare. many crimes have already 


“applied psychology.” 
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